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HE Toulouse.and the Embden are the most popular breeds of 
geese in this country. The Toulouse is the largest breed, the 
adult gander weighing 25 pounds and the goose 20 pounds. 

Geese can be raised in small numbers successfully and at a profit on 
many farms where there is low, rough pasture land containing a natural 
supply of water. 

They need a house only during cold or stormy weather, when an 
open shed should be provided. 

Large boxes, barrels, or shelters are provided as nests for geese, or 
they are allowed to make nests on the floor of the house. 

Adult geese should be fed for eggs about February 1, or so that the 
goslings will be hatched by the time there is good grass pasture. Feed 
a mash in the morning of equal parts by weight of corn meal, bran, 
and middlings, or low-grade flour, with 10 per cent of beef scrap, and 
give whole or cracked corn at night. 

Goslings should be fed a mash of 2 parts shorts and 1 part corn meal 
by weight, changing at the end of three weeks to equal parts shorts 
and corn meal, with 5 per cent each of beef scrap and grit. 

A fattening ration may be made of a mash of 1 part shorts and 2 
parts corn meal by weight, with 5 per cent of beef scrap, which is 
fed in the morning, while corn is fed at night. 

The period of incubation of goose eggs varies from 28 to 30 days. 
The first eggs usually are set under hens, while the last eggs which the 
goose lays may be hatched either under hens or under the goose if 
she becomes broody. 

Further information with regard to the setting of eggs, as well as 
other details of the management of geese, are given in this bulletin. 
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GOOSE PRODUCTION. 


EESE are raised successfully in all parts of the United States, 
but are most abundant in the South and the Middle West. 
According to the census of 1910, Kentucky, with 400,000, contained 
the greatest number of geese, but this number was nearly equaled 
in each of the States of Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas. The 
total number of geese declined about 22 per cent from 1900 to 1910, 
due largely to the lack of cheap pasture land for grazing and per- 
haps partly to the limited demand for goose feathers and goose 
flesh. The last factor may be partly owing to the size of a goose, 
which is too large for the average family, and partly to the prevail- 
ing opinion that goose flesh is very greasy; this condition, however, 
is largely caused by improper cooking, by the failure to remove the 
sulplus fat of the abdominal cavity, and by not skimming off the 
grease while cooking. 
BREEDS. 


Six breeds of geese have been admitted to the American Standard 
of Perfection, namely, Toulouse, Embden, Chinese, African, Wild or 
Canada, and Egyptian. In addition to the standard breeds there 
is the so-called Mongrel goose, which is a hybrid made by crossing 
one of these varieties, or the common goose, with wild geese. Crosses 
of the varieties of geese, especially of the Toulouse and Embden, are 
occasionally made, but without any apparent gain. The common 
goose found on many farms contains more or less blood of some of 
the standard breeds and of the Wild goose, and is usually considera- 
bly smaller than the Toulouse or the Embden. It may be improved 
by crossing with a pure-bred gander. The Toulouse, Embden, Chi- . 
nese, and African are easily the most popular breeds of geese in this 
country, the first two greatly leading the other breeds. All economic 
breeds of geese are kept primarily for the production of flesh and 
feathers, although their eggs are occasionally used for culinary 
purposes. 
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THE TOULOUSE GOOSE. 


The Toulouse goose (see illustration of gander on title-page and of 
goose as fig. 1) derives its name from the city of Toulouse, in south- 
ern France, in a territory noted for its geese. The Toulouse is the 
largest of the standard breeds of geese; the adult gander weighs 26 
pounds, the adult goose and the young gander 20 pounds, and the 
young goose 16 pounds. The color of the plumage is dark gray on 
the back, gradually shading to light gray edged with white on the 

breast, and to white on the abdomen. 
The eye should be dark brown or 
hazel; the bill pale orange, and the 
shanks and toés a deep reddish 
orange. The body is massive, of 
medium length, broad and _ very 
deep, almost touching the ground. 
The female resembles the male, but 
is smaller. The Toulouse is a good 


Fic. 1.—Toulouse goose, 


layer, producing from 20 to 35 eggs a year; is docile, grows rapidly, 
and makes a good market bird. However, its dark pinfeathers make 
it a slightly less attractive market goose than the Embden. 


THE EMBDEN GOOSE. 


The Embden (fig. 2) was one of the first breeds of geese imported 
into the United States, where they were known as Bremen, from the 
city whence they came. It isa large white goose, slightly smaller and 
with somewhat longer legs than the Toulouse. The standard weights 
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are, for adult gander and goose, 20 and 18 pounds; young gander and 
goose, 18 and 16 pounds, respectively. The plumage is pure white. 
The Embden is only a fair layer, usually less prolific than the Tou- 
louse, although the egg yield varies greatly among individuals in all 
the breeds. This breed makes a very good market bird, as it has 
white pinfeathers, is a rapid 
grower, and matures early. 


THE AFRICAN GOOSE. 


The African (fig. 3) is a gray 
goose with a distinct brown 
shade, about the size of the Emb- 
den; it has, however, a distinc- 
tive knob or protuberance on 
its head, and its carriage is more 


Fie. 2.—Embaén gander. 


erect and the body more oblong than the Toulouse. The standard 
weights are the same as for the Embden, except that those of the 
young gander and goose are 16 and 14 pounds, respectively. The 
head, knob, and bill are black, the eyes are dark brown, the plumage 
dark gray on the wings and back and gray or light gray on the neck, 
breast, and underside of the body. The African is a good layer and 
makes a good market goose, although it has the objectionable dark 
pinfeathers. It is a rapid grower and matures early. 
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THE CHINESE GOOSE. 


There are two standard varieties of Chinese geese, the Brown and 
the White (figs. 4 and 5). The standard weights are, adult gander 
and goose, 12 and 10 pounds; young gander and goose, 10 and 8 
pounds, respectively. The Brown goose has a grayish-brown color 
which is lighter on the underside of the body, with a brown head, a 
dark-brown or black knob, and a black bill. The White goose has 

a pure white plumage with an 
orange-colored billand knob. Both 
varieties mature early and are said 
to be prolific layers and rapid 
growers, but shy and rather diffi- 
cult to handle. 


THE WILD OR CANADA GOOSE. 


The Wild goose (fig. 6) is bred 
to some extent in captivity, and 
the young are sold to hunters to 
use as decoys. The Wild gander 


Fic. 3.—African gander. 


is used to cross with either the common or the pure-bred goose, pro- 
ducing the so-called Mongrel goose. This Mongrel goose is highly 
prized as a market goose, but is usually sterile and will not breed. 
The standard weights of the Wild goose are the same as those of the 
Chinese goose. The body should be gray or dark gray in color, the 
breast light gray, and the lower part of the body white from the legs 
to the tail. The bill, eyes, head, neck, and tail are black. This goose 
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is said to be a rather poor layer and is sometimes difficult to breed 
successfully in captivity. 
THE EGYPTIAN GOOSE. 

This is a small brightly colored goose kept for ornamental pur- 
poses and rarely seen in this country. It resembles the Wild goose 
in shape and weighs 2 pounds less in each class. The bill is 

purple or bluish red, and the 
legs and toes are reddish yel- 
low. The color of the plum- 
age of the back and body is 
gray and black, with the 
lower part of the body pale 
buff or yellow, penciled with 
black. The breast is chestnut 
and gray, and the tail is black. 
The wings are a glossy black 
with white shoulders. 


GOOSE BREEDING. 


Practically all the geese in 
the country are raised in small 


Fic. 4.—Brown Chinese gander. 


flocks on general farms (see figs. 7 and 8), and few if any farms are 
devoted entirely to raising geese. The fattening of geese, however, is 
conducted as a special business in the producing sections, in which case 
the geese are collected from general farms, usually over a large area, 
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and fattened for a few weeks before they are killed. Geese can be 
raised in small numbers successfully and at a profit on farms where 
there is low rough pasture land with a natural supply of water. 
Geese are generally quite free from disease and all insect pests, but 
occasionally are affected by the diseases common to poultry. Grass 
makes up. the bulk of the feed for geese, and it is doubtful whether 
it pays to raise them unless good grass range is available. A body 
of water where they can 
‘swim is considered es- 
sential during the breed- 
ing season and is a good 
feature during the rest 
ofthe year. The market 
for geese is not so gen- 
eral as for chickens; 
this should be consid- 
ered in undertaking the 
raising of geese. The 
demand and the price 
paid for geese are usu- 
ally good in sections 
where goose fattening is - 
conducted on a large 
scale. Many geese are 
kept in the South for 
the production of feath- 
ers rather than for 
their flesh, but the de- 
mand for their feathers 
is not so good as it has 
been, making the busi- 
ness less profitable. 


HOUSES. 


Except in winter or 
during stormy weather, 
when some protection 
should be provided, mature geese do not usually need a house. Some 
kind of shelter, such as a shed open on the south side, a poultry house, 
or a barn is usually provided by breeders in the North and is used 
by many in the South. Coops, barrels, or some other dry shelter 
should be provided for young goslings. The goose houses should be 
kept clean and plenty of clean straw provided for the floor. 


Fie. 5.—White Chinese gander. 
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SELECTING AND MATING. 


Geese, like other kinds of poultry, should be selected for size, 
prolificacy, and vitality. They should be mated several months prior 
to the breeding season to obtain the best results; therefore breeding 
stock should be bought in the fall. Goose matings are not changed 
from year to year unless the results are unsatisfactory. Sex is dif- 
ficult to distinguish in geese, especially when they are young. The 

gander is usually somewhat larger 
and coarser than the goose and has a 
shrill ery, while the female has a 
coarse cry. The male has a heavier, 
longer neck, and a larger head. The 
sex may be determined by inspecting 
the sexual organs or by the actions 
of the geese at mating time. The 
sphincter muscle which closes the 
anus of the female is folded and 


Fic. 6.—Wild or Canada gander. 


winding or sinuous if stretched, while a light pressure on the corre- 
sponding section in the male will make the sexual organ protrude. 
This test is more easily made on a mature male and in warm weather. 
In common geese the male is lighter colored than the female. 

A gander may be mated with from one to four geese, but pair or 
trio matings usually give the best results. The Wild gander usually 
mates with only one goose. 
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When mated, geese are allowed to run in flocks. (Figs. 7 and 8.) 
From 4 to 25 geese may be kept on an acre of land, and under most 
conditions 10 is a fair average. Wherever possible the geese should 
have free range. Many people in the South keep them to kill the 
weeds in the cotton fields. 

Toulouse and Embden geese will breed when about 2 years old, 
but do not mature for another year. The females are usually kept 
until they are 12 to 14 years old, or as long as they lay well, but 
ganders are not generally kept after they are 8 to 9 years old; Wild 
ganders, however, are kept as long as they will breed. Geese are 
usually best for breeding when from 3 to 5 years old. 


INCUBATION. 


Geese are fed a ration to produce eggs during the latter part of 
the winter (about February 1) or so that the goslings will be hatched 


Fic. 7.—Flock of Embden geese. 


by the time there is good grass pasture. They are allowed to make 
nests on the floor of the house, or large boxes, barrels, or shelters are 
provided for that purpose. The eggs should be collected daily and 
kept in a cool place where the contents will not evaporate too freely; 
if kept for some time they may be stored in loose bran. The first 
eggs are usually set under hens, while the last ones which the goose 
lays may be hatched either under hens or under the goose if she 
goes broody. If the eggs are not removed from the nest in which 
the goose is laying she will usually stop laying sooner than if they 
are taken away. The desire to sit can usually be broken up by con- 
fining her to a slat-bottom coop, with water to drink, but no feed, for 
2 to 4 days. Some breeders prefer to raise all the goslings under 
hens, as geese sometimes become difficult to manage when allowed to 
hatch and rear their young. Hens used for hatching goose eggs 
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must be dusted with insect powder and have good attention, as, in 
the case of geese, the period of incubation is longer than in that of 
fowls. Goose eggs may be hatched in incubators and the goslings 
successfully raised in brooders, although this is not a common 
practice. 

The period of incubation of goose eggs varies from 28 to 30 days. 
Moisture should be added to the eggs after the first week if set 
under hens or in incubators; this is usually done by sprinkling the 
eggs or the nest with warm water. Incubators should be run at 
a temperature of 101.5° to 102.5° F., or about 14° lower than for 
hens’ eggs, and the eggs should be cooled longer. Four to six eggs 
are set under a hen and 10 to 13 under a goose. They may be tested 
about the tenth day, and those which are infertile or contain dead 


Fie. 8.—Flock of Toulouse geese. 


germs should be removed. They hatch slowly, especially under hens, 
and the goslings are usually removed as soon as hatched and kept 
in a warm place until the process is over, when they are put back 
under the hen or goose. Some breeders who hatch with both geese 
and hens give all the goslings to the geese. To keep a record of 
their age and breeding the web of the feet of the goslings should be 
punched when hatched. Hens with goslings may be confined to the 
coop and the goslings allowed to range. The latter, especially if 
the weather is cold, are not usually allowed to go into water until 
they are several days old. In mild weather the hens are allowed to 
brood the goslings for from 7 to 10 days, when the latter are able to 
take care of themselves. Some breeders assert that polliwogs in 
pools will poison young goslings unless the mash or drinking water 
has been slightly salted before the goslings are turned out to pasture. 
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Good-sized growing coops, with board floors, should be provided for 
the goslings, and they must be protected from their enemies. When 
on range young goslings need some attention, as they may get lost 
or caught in post holes and odd corners. Shade should be pro- 
vided in hot weather. They should not be allowed to run with 
large animals, as they may be injured or killed. 


FEEDING GEESE AND GOSLINGS. 


Geese are generally raised where they have a good grass range or 
pasture, as they are good grazers, and, except during the winter 
months, usually pick up most of their living. The pasture may be 
supplemented with light feeds of the common or home-grown grains 
or wet mash daily, the necessity and quantity of this feed depending 
on the pasture. Goslings do not need feed until they are 24 to 36 
hours old, when they should be fed any of the mashes recommended 
for chickens or ducklings, or a mash or dough of two-thirds shorts 
(middlings) and one-third corn meal, which can be made equal parts 
shorts and corn meal, and 5 per cent of beef scrap added after six 
weeks. Bread and milk is an excellent feed for young goslings. 
Fine grit or sharp sand should be provided for goslings by feeding 
5 per cent of it in their mash or keeping it in a hopper before them. 
If the goslings are to be fattened, the ration should be changed to 
one-third shorts and two-thirds corn meal by weight, with 5 per cent 
of beef scrap added, while a feed of corn should be given at night. 
Most geese breeders do not confine their geese for fattening, but feed 
them freely a few weeks on a fattening ration before they are to be 
marketed. The geese may be confined for two or three weeks and 
fattened, but some green feed or vegetables should be added to the 
ration. 

Adult geese may be fed for eggs about February 1 on a mash of 1 
pound of corn meal, 1 of bran, 1 of middlings or low-grade flour, 
and 10 per cent of beef scrap, which is fed in the morning; equal 
parts corn and wheat, or corn alone, is fed at night. Grit and oyster 
shell should be kept before geese when they are laying and may be 
provided all the time to advantage. A constant supply of drinking 
water should be available for both goslings and geese. Drinking 
fountains or pans should be constructed so that neither goslings nor 
older stock can get their feet into the water. If the geese need extra 
feed when not laying, the beef scrap should be left out and the quan- 
tity of corn meal increased to three parts. Any available roughage, 
such as cut clover, hay, alfalfa, silage, cabbages, mangel-wurzel beets, 
or any waste vegetables should be added during the winter months, 
or whenever no good pasture is available. The time to feed for eggs 
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depends upon the method of handling the geese, the section of the 
country, and the weather conditions, as goslings are usually hatched 
when the pastures are good. 


PREPARING FOR MARKET. 


Young geese, when fully feathered, are fattened in large numbers 
by buyers who make a specialty of this business. Several methods 
are used successfully in this special fattening of geese on a large 
scale. Six to eight geese are confined for three weeks in a pen and 
fed by hand five times daily on a mixture of 2 parts corn meal and 
1 part of ground wheat and sifted ground oats, mixed with enough 
low-grade flour or “red dog” to make a stiff batter when water is 
added. This mixture is put through a sausage stuffer, cut into pieces 
2 inches long and 1 inch thick, rolled in flour, and cooked like dump- 
lings. This is fed warm, but after cooking the pieces are dipped in 
cold water to keep them from sticking together. Another method 
used is to confine the geese to large pens in a shed for from three to 
five weeks and keep whole corn in hoppers before them all the time, 
using oat straw for bedding. Considerable of the oat straw is eaten 
by the geese and serves as a good source of roughage. Corn silage 
may also be used for roughage. 

A goose should be handled by its neck rather than by its legs and 
held with the back toward the attendant. In France and Germany a 
specialty is made of producing fattened goose livers, weighing from 
12 to 32 ounces, by cramming geese which are about 6 months old on 
boiled corn. Some of these livers are preserved and called “ patés de 
foie gras.” 

Before marketing the young geese the average farmer can feed 
advantageously a fattening ration either on grass range or confined to 
small yards, but it is doubtful whether it would pay him to confine 
them to individual or small pens and make a specialty of fattening 
unless he has a special market or retail trade for well-fattened stock. 
Young geese are in fair demand from June to January, while the 
demand is usually best at Thanksgiving and very good at Christmas. 
Ten-weeks-old goslings of the largest breeds of pure-bred geese 
weigh as much as 10 pounds if forced for rapid growth, and may 
often be marketed at this age to advantage. It is said to cost from 
3 to 6 cents a pound to raise geese to 8 to 10 pounds weight. 

Geese are usually killed and picked in the same manner as other 
kinds of poultry. They are generally stuck in the mouth with a long- 
bladed knife and then stunned by a blow on the back of the head 
with a short club. The wings are picked. to the first joint, and the 
feathers are removed from the neck halfway to the head. The soft 
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pinfeathers and fine down may be partly removed by rubbing the 
body with moistened hands or by shaving the skin. Geese may be 
steamed after killing by hanging on hooks in the top of a steam box 
or barrel, which can be made air-tight, and left there until the soft 
feathers on the breast come off easily. The length of time to leave 
them in the steam barrel depends on the flow of the steam, varying 
from one-half to two minutes. The wing and tail feathers are pulled 
before the geese are steamed. A good method for removing the 
down is to sprinkle powdered rosin over the body of the goose and 
dip it into hot water, which melts the rosin so that it and the down 
can be easily rubbed off, leaving the body clean. Geese may also be 
steamed by scalding slightly and wrapping the body tightly in bur- 
lap or cloth to allow the steam to work thoroughly through the 
feathers. Some markets prefer dry-picked geese, while in other 
markets no difference is made in the price of scalded or dry-picked 


geese. 

After the geese are picked they are usually washed and put into ice 
water for 1 to 2 hours to cool and become plump. Many farmers sell 
their geese alive. When dressed poultry is shipped from the farm 
it should be first cooled and then packed in clean containers, which 
can be packed in ice and shipped by express in such a way that the 
poultry does not come in contact with the ice or drippings. It costs 


about 11 cents each to pick geese., Goose feathers sell at from 30 
cents to $1 a pound and should be carefully saved and dried. White 
are worth considerably more than mixed-colored feathers. Scalded 
feathers are not usually considered of any value, but steamed ones 
are as good as the dry-picked. 

Nearly all breeders of geese in the South and many in the Middle 
West and the North pluck the feathers from the live geese at some 
time prior to molting. Some pick as often as every six weeks during 
the spring, summer, and early fall, while others pick only once or 
twice a year, either in the spring or both in the spring and in the 
fall. Feathers are considered ripe for picking when the quills appear 
dry and do not contain blood. The average yearly production of 
feathers per goose is about one and one-tenth pounds. This practice 
of plucking geese, however, is considered by many breeders to be cruel 
and injurious. Geese should not be picked during the breeding sea- 
son. The demand for goose feathers and the practice of plucking 
geese appear to be decreasing, while more attention is given to the 
production of young geese for market. 


REPORTS FROM BREEDERS. 


About 300 replies were received from a iist of questions sent to 
breeders of geese in all parts of this country where geese are com- 
monly raised. These data have been divided into two sets, one 
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covering sections in the Southeastern States as far north as the Ohio 
River and as far west as Oklahoma, while the other sections (North- 
eastern, Central, and Pacific Coast) make up the other group. 


REPORTS FROM THE SOUTH. 


Small common geese were kept very largely in the Southern 
States, while only a few breeders kept pure-bred geese, of which 
the Toulouse, Embden, Chinese, African, and Canada were the 
most popular, in this order. Almost all these breeders picked feathers 
from the live geese once or several times during the year, some 
farmers picking the feathers as often as once in six weeks. Many 
reported keeping the geese largely for the production of feathers 
and did not consider them profitable as market poultry. During the 
winter about one-third provided some shelter, such as an open shed 
or a barn, but very few had houses used only by the geese. 

The averages for these Southern States showed that the gander 
weighed 11.2 pounds, the goose 10.7 pounds, and the young goose 
7.8 pounds. The geese produced 1.15 pounds of feathers, which were 
valued at 54 cents a pound. An average yield of 16.3 eggs was ob- 
tained, of which about two-thirds were hatched under geese and the 
rest under hens. The breeding stock were mated either in pairs or 
in trios of one gander with two geese, with an average mating of 
two males to three females. Three-fourths of the geese were mar- 
keted alive at an average price of 76 cents, giving a profit of 49 
cents. Geese sold for breeding purposes were not included in aver- 
aging the selling price and the profit. The selling price and the 
profit reported by farmers who produced geese only or largely for 
sale as breeding stock were considerably greater than those reported 
for market stock. 


REPORTS FROM THE NORTH AND WEST. 


Pure-bred geese were kept very largely in the Northern, Central, 
and Pacific Coast States, as shown by the reports, although some 
common geese were reported from most of them. The Toulouse and 
Embden were by far the most popular breeds, while the other breeds 
ranked in the following order: Chinese, African, and Canada. 
Less than half of the breeders in those States reported that they 
picked feathers from the live geese, the practice being more common 
and picking more frequent in the States farthest south, although it 
was reported from all the States. Most breeders picked the geese 
only once or twice, and then only during warm weather, but a few 
reported picking several times during the year. More than three- 
fourths of the breeders provided shelter for the geese during the 
winter, and many had houses used only by the geese. 
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In the averages for these States the gander weighed 17.7, the 
goose 15.2, and the young goose 13.2 pounds, which is several 
pounds heavier, in each class, than is shown in the reports from 
Southern States. The geese produced an average of 1.11 pounds of 
feathers, valued at 69 cents a pound. The average egg production 
was 26.7, of which slightly more than half were hatched under hens, 
Apparently hens were used much more commonly for hatching than . 
in the South, on account of the higher egg yield and the greater § 
weight of the geese. With larger egg yields part of the eggs would | 
have to be hatched under hens or in incubators, while some breeders | 
who keep large, heavy geese prefer to use hens for hatching. Most 
of the geese were mated in pairs, some in trios, with an average of 7 
four males to nine females. Three-fifths of the geese were marketed — 
alive and brought an average price of $1.82 and a profit of $1.16 each, 7 
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EESE can be raised successfully and profitably 
in all parts of the United States, but are most 
abundant in the South and Middle West. They sub- 
sist very largely on grass during the growing season 
and are the closest of grazers; therefore they are 


most economically raised where pastures are abun- 
dant and where the grass remains green and tender 


during long seasons. 

They can be housed very cheaply, as they need 
protection only during cold or stormy weather, and 
in the South are raised successfully without shelter. 

Geese could be raised profitably on many more 
farms than at present, as both old and young are 
very hardy and are rarely affected with disease. 

Opportunities for raising geese at a profit are 
especially good in sections where geese are fattened 
commercially to meet a great demand in our large 
eastern cities among people of foreign descent. 

Detailed information on the management of geese 


is given in this bulletin. 


Contribution from the Bureau of Animal Industry 
JOHN R. MOHLER, Chief . 
Washington, D.C. January, 1921, 
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GOOSE PRODUCTION. 





Pipe are raised successfully in all parts of the United States, 

but are most abundant in the South and the Middle West. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1910, Kentucky, with 400,000 geese, contained 
the greatest number, but each of the States of Tennessee, Missouri, 
and Arkansas nearly equaled this. Following these States, but with 
a considerably lower number of geese, come Texas, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, Illinois, and Iowa. Slightly more than one-tenth of the 
farms in the United States reported geese, while the average number 
of geese per farm ranged from nine in the South Central Division to 
four in the Middle Atlantic. Geese could be raised profitably on many 
more farms, as they are hardy, are the closest grazers known, and will 
get almost their entire living from a good pasture. 















BREEDS. 






Six breeds of geese have been admitted to the American Standard 
of Perfection, namely, Toulouse, Embden, Chinese, African, Wild or 
Canadian, and Egyptian. In addition to the standard breeds there 
are the Sebastopol and the so-called Mongrel goose, which is a hybrid 
made by crossing one of these varieties, usually the Toulouse or 
African, with the Wild or Canadian goose. Crosses of the standard 
varieties of geese, especially of the African gander on the Toulouse 
or Embden, are occasionally made, but without any apparent gain. 
The latter cross is in favor with some of the breeders who make a 
specialty of forced feeding or noodling geese, and also for the pro- 
duction of young green geese for market, but is not recommended be- 
yond the first cross. The common goose found on many farms con- 
tains more or less blood of some of the standard breeds and of the 
3 
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Wild goose, and is usually considerably smaller than the standard 
Toulouse or Embden. It may be greatly improved by crossing with 
a purebred gander. The Toulouse, Embden, African, and Chinese 
are easily the most popular breeds of geese in this country, the first 
two greatly leading the other breeds. Geese are kept primarily for 
the production of flesh and feathers, although their eggs are occa- 
sionally used for cooking. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS OF GEESE. 
Toulouse. 


Lbs. 
Adult gander ; _ 26 |} Adult goose___ 
Young gander___ SSS _. 20] Young goose_ 


Hmbden. 

Lbs. 
Adult gander 20 | Adult goose__- 
Young gander________ site 18 | Young goose_ 


African. 


Lbs. 
Adult gander_- a ~ 20 | Adult goose__- 
Young gander 16 | Young goose 


Chinese. 


Lbs. 
ertC RINE | AE eee - 
Young gander_ : 10 | Young goose_ 


Wild or Canadian. 


’ Lbs. 
Adult gander_____ -_._.. 12 | Adult goose__ 
Young gander___ raise 10 | Young goose_ 


Egyptian. 


Lbs. 
Adult gander_ 10 | Adult goose__ 
Young gander___ tS 8 | Young goose__ 


TOULOUSE. 


The Toulouse goose (fig. 1) derives its name from the city of 
Toulouse, in southern France, in a territory noted for its geese. The 
Toulouse is the largest and most popular of the standard breeds of 
geese. The color of the plumage is dark gray on the back, gradually 
shading to light gray edged with white on the breast, and to white on 
the abdomen. The eye should be dark brown or hazel, the bill pale 
orange, and the shanks and toes a deep-reddish orange. The body 
is massive, of medium length, broad and very deep, almost touching 
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the ground. The female resembles the male but is smaller. The 
Toulouse is a good layer, producing from 20 to 35 eggs a year; is 
docile, grows rapidly, and makes a good market bird. Its dark 
pinfeathers, however, make it a slightly less attractive market goose 
than the Embden. The Toulouse as a rule is a nonsitter. 


Fic. 1.—Toulouse goose. 


EMBDEN. 


The Embden (fig. 2) was one of the first breeds of geese imported 
into the United States, where they were known as Bremen, from the 
city whence they came. It is a large, white goose, slightly smaller 
than the Toulouse, making it appear more upstanding. The plumage 
is pure white. The Embden is a good layer but usually is not quite 
so prolific as the Toulouse, although the egg yield varies greatly 
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among individuals in all the breeds. The Embden is a much better 
sitter than the Toulouse. The breed makes a very good market bird, 
as it has white pinfeathers, is a rapid grower, and matures early. 


Fig. 2.—Embden gander. 
AFRICAN. 
The African (fig. 3) is a gray goose, about the size of the Embden, 


with a distinct brown shade. It has, however, a distinctive knob or 
protuberance on its head, and its carriage is more erect and the body 
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more oblong and higher from the ground than the Toulouse. The 
head, knob, and bill are black, the eyes are dark brown, the plumage 
dark gray on the wings and back and gray or light gray on the neck, 
breast, and underside of the body. The African is a good layer, 
about equal in production to the Toulouse, and makes a good market 


Fic. 8.—African gander. 


goose. The males are especially liked for crossing on other varieties 
in producing fancy market products. It is a rapid grower and 


matures early. 2 
CHINESE. 


There are two standard varieties of Chinese geese, the Brown and 
the White (figs. 4 and 5). This goose is much smaller than the other 
standard breeds and more swanlike in appearance. The Brown goose 
has a grayish-brown color which is lighter on the underside of the 
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body, with a brown head, a dark-brown or black knob, and a black 
bill. The White Chinese goose has a pure white plumage with an 
orange-eolored bill and knob. Both varieties mature early and are 








Fig. 4.—Brown Chinese gander. 


better layers than the other breeds, but lay a smaller egg. They are 
rapid growers but are shy and rather difficult to handle. Some geese 
breeders object to them because of their excessive noise. 
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WILD OR CANADIAN. 


While the Wild or Canadian geese are not considered a really prac- 
tical variety, they are bred to some extent in captivity, and on account 
of their wild and peculiar appearance are much sought after to orna- 
ment private and public parks. They are also much in demand by 
hunters to use as decoys. Their standard weights are the same as 


Fic. 6.—Wild or Canadian gander. 


those of the Chinese geese, but their conformation is entirely dif- 
ferent. They have long and snakelike heads, long and slender necks, 
and oblong bodies, with horizontal carriage. The Wild gander is 
frequently used to cross with Toulouse, African, and Embden geese, 
thereby producing the so-called Mongrel goose. 

The Mongrel goose is highly prized as a market goose, as it is a 
rapid grower and has a fine quality of flesh and has much the ap- 
pearance of the Wild goose, In color, the body of the Canadian goose 
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should be gray or dark gray, the breast light gray, and the lower part 
of the body white from the legs to the tail. The bill, eyes, head, neck, 
and tail are black, except for a white stripe on the side of the face. 
The ganders do not breed until they are 2 years old, and the geese 
seldom mate until the third season. They mate in pairs only, and 
seldom change mates unless one of them dies. They lay but few 
eggs—from 4 to 8 in a season—which should be hatched by the goose. 
The eggs require 30 days to incubate, seldom fail to hatch, and there 
is practically no loss in the young except by accident. This breed 
likes to nest on dry ground near the water, using straw, hay, or leaves 
for nesting material. At nesting time the geese are very cross and 
defend their nests and young against all encroachments. — 


EGYPTIAN. 


The Egyptian is a small, brightly colored goose kept for ornamental 
purposes and rarely seen in this country. It resembles the wild goose 
in shape but weighs 2 pounds less in each class. The bill is purple or 
bluish red, and the legs and toes are reddish yellow. The color of the 
plumage of the back and body is gray and black, with the lower part 
of the body pale buff or yellow, penciled with black. The breast is 
chestnut and gray, and the tail is black. The wings are a glossy black 
with white shoulders. 

SEBASTOPOL. 


Sebastopol geese are rarely seen in this country. They are pure 
white in color and about the size of the Chinese or wild goose. Their 
special peculiarity is that of long, flowing, and slightly curling 
plumage on their backs, wings, and sides of their bodies. In many 
cases this extends to the ground, the plumage on neck, breast, and 
across shoulders being as smooth as that of other geese. They are 
kept for ornamental purposes only. 


GOOSE BREEDING. 


Practically all the geese in this country are raised in small flocks on 
general farms, and few, if any, farms are devoted entirely to raising 
geese. The fattening of geese, however, is conducted as a special 
business on a large scale in the producing sections, in which case the 
geese are collected from general farms, usually over a large area, and 
fattened for a few weeks before they are killed. In other sections, 
especially in Wisconsin, geese are raised quite extensively and fat- 
tened on the farms. A special trade for Wisconsin speciaHy fattened 
geese has been built up in New York City and other large eastern 
cities. Geese can be raised successfully in small numbers and at a 
profit on farms where there is plenty of grass or pasture land with 
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a natural supply of water. Geese, both young and old, are very 
hardy and are rarely affected by any disease or insect pests. Grass 
makes up the bulk of the feed for geese, and it is doubtful whether 
it pays to raise them unless good grass range is available. Geese are 


Fic. 7.—Sebastopol goose. 


the closest known grazers, and both the mature geese and the par- 
tially grown goslings will get their entire living from a good pasture 
so long as the grass remains green. A body of water where they can 
swim is considered essential during the breeding season and is a good 
feature during the rest of the year. If there is no natural pond, an 
artificial one or tanks may be supplied to advantage. The market 
for geese is not so general as for chickens; this fact should. be consid- 
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ered in undertaking to raise geese. The demand and the price paid 
for geese are usually good in sections where goose fattening is con- 
ducted on a large scale. Many geese are kept in the South largely 
for the production of feathers rather than for their flesh, but the use 
of feathers is not so general as it has been, making that end of the 
business less profitable. 

HOUSES. 


Except in winter or during stormy weather, when some protection 
should be provided, mature geese seldom need a house. Some kind 
of shelter, such as a shed open on the south side, a poultry house, or 
a barn, is usually provided by breeders in the North and is used 


Fic. 8.—Flock of Embden geese on pasture. 


by some breeders in the South. Coops, barrels, or some other dry 
shelter should be provided for young goslings. The goose houses 
should be kept clean and plenty of clean straw or shavings provided 
for the floor during the winter. 


SELECTING AND MATING. 


Geese, like other kinds of poultry, should be selected for size, pro- 
lificacy, and vitality. They should be mated several months prior to 
the breeding season to obtain the best results; therefore breeding 
stock should be bought in the fall and all changes in matings made 
then. Goose matings are not changed from year to year unless the 
results are unsatisfactory. If the matings are changed it is usually 
necessary to keep the previously mated geese so far apart that they 
can not hear each other. Sex is difficult to distinguish in geese, espe- 
cially when they are young. The gander is usually somewhat larger 
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and coarser than the goose and has a shrill cry, while the female 
has a harsh, coarse cry. The gander has a longer neck and a larger 
head. The sex may be determined by inspecting the sexual organs 
or by the actions of the geese at mating time. The sphincter muscle 
which closes the anus of the female appears folded if stretched, 
while a light pressure on the corresponding section in the male will 
make the sexual organ protrude. This test is more easily made on 
a mature male and in warm weather. In common geese the male is 
lighter colored than the female. 

A gander may be mated with from one to four geese, but pair or 
trio matings usually give the best results. The wild gander usually 
mates with only one goose. Geese are easily disturbed and should 
always be managed and handled gently. When mated, geese are al- 
lowed to run in flocks, but each mating may be kept in a colony by 
itself during the breeding season to keep the ganders from fighting. 
From 4 to 25 geese may be kept on an acre of land, and under most 
conditions 10 is a fair average. Wherever possible the geese should 
have free range on grass or stubble. Many people in the South keep 
them to kill the weeds in the cotton fields. 

Toulouse and Embden geese will breed and produce some stock in 
their second year but do not mature or give best results for another 
year. They will sometimes lay the first year, but the results are — 
usually unsatisfactory, and these eggs are often used for cooking. 
The females are usually kept until they are from 8 to 10 years old, 
or as long as they lay well, but ganders are seldom kept after they 
are 6 or 7 years old. Wild ganders, however, are kept as long as they 
will breed. Yearling ganders of the domestic breeds are often used 
for breeding, but both sexes are usually best for breeding when from 
3 to 5 years old. 

INCUBATION. 


Geese are fed a ration to produce eggs during the latter part of the 
winter (about Feb. 1 in the northeastern section of this country) 
or so that the goslings will be hatched by the time there is good 
grass pasture. They are allowed to make nests on the floor of the 
house, or large boxes, barrels, or shelters are provided for that 
purpose. The eggs should be collected daily and kept in a cool place 
where the contents will not evaporate too freely; if kept for some 
time they may be stored in loose bran. The first eggs are usually set 
under hens, while the last ones which the goose lays may be hatched 
under either hens or the goose. If the eggs are not removed from the 
nest in which the goose is laying she will usually stop laying sooner 
than if they are taken away. The desire to sit can usually be broken 
up by confining her to a slat-bottom coop, with water to drink and 
only a very little feed, for from 2 to 4 days. Most breeders prefer to 
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raise all the goslings under hens, as geese sometimes become difficult 
to manage when allowed to hatch and rear their young. Turkeys also 
make excellent mothers. From 4 to 6 eggs may be set under a com- 
mon hen and 10 or 11 under a goose or turkey. Eggs set under a hen 
should be turned by hand the same as eggs set in an incubator, as 
they are too large for the hen to turn them readily. Hens used for 
hatching goose eggs must be dusted with insect powder and have good 
attention, because the period of incubation of goose eggs is longer 
than for hens’ eggs. Dust the hens thoroughly 2 or 3 days before 
the goslings are due to hatch. Goose eggs may be hatched in incu- 
bators and the goslings successfully raised in brooders, although it is 
not a common practice. 

The period of incubation of goose eggs varies from 28 to 30 days. 
Moisture should be added to the eggs after the first week if set in 
incubators; this is usually done by sprinkling the eggs with warm 
water heated to a temperature of 90° or 100° F. Soak the eggs from 
one-half to a minute in warm water (100° F.) every 2 or 3 days after 
the fifteenth day and daily for the last 2 or 3 days. The hen’s nest 
may be made on damp ground, in which case it is not, advisable to 
sprinkle the eggs. When the nests are in barrels or boxes, and in 
dry weather, moisture should be added the same as for eggs in an 
incubator. Incubators should be run at a temperature between 
101.5° and 102.5° F., or about 1° lower than for hens’ eggs, with the 
thermometer just clearing or barely touching the top of the eggs. 
Goose eggs in an incubator should be cooled longer than hens’ eggs, 
beginning about the tenth day. Toward the end of the hatch cool 
the eggs down to a temperature between 80° and 85° F. They may 
be tested once between the tenth and the fourteenth days, and those 
which are infertile or contain dead germs should be removed. 

Goslings hatch slowly, especially under hens, and they are usually 
removed from under hens or geese as soon as hatched, and kept in 
a covered basket or box lined with warm cloth or flannel, near the 
stove, until the hatching is over, when they are put back under the 
hen or goose. Goslings hatched under hens should be examined for 
head lice, and a little grease—lard or vaseline—should be applied 
with the fingers on the head and neck. Some breeders who hatch 
with both geese and hens give all the goslings to the geese, which 
make the best mothers. A few breeders prefer to brood the gos- 
lings artificially, keeping them from 1 to 3 weeks in the house 
at night in a covered bushel basket. To keep a record of their age 
and breeding, the web of the feet of the newly hatched goslings 
should be punched. Hens with goslings may be confined to the 
coop and the goslings allowed to range. In mild weather the hens 
are allowed to brood the goslings for from 7 to 10 days, when the 
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latter are able to take care of themselves. It is very necessary to 
keep the young goslings dry, so they are usually kept confined in 
the mornings until the dew is dried off, and they should not be 
allowed to get into water until partly feathered. This occurs when 
they are from 2 to 4 weeks old, depending on the weather and their 
range. Goslings caught and apparently drowned in a cold rain 
may often be revived by drying in flannel near a fire. Good-sized 
growing coops with board floors should be provided for the gos- 
lings, which must be protected from their enemies. When on 
_range, young goslings need some attention, as they may get lost 
or caught in post holes ahd odd corners. Young goslings, if con- 
fined, should be given good grass yards and the coops removed 


Fic. 9.—Geese which have good grass range pick up most of their living from it. 


frequently to fresh grass. It is better to keep the growing goslings 
separate from the old stock. Shade should be provided in hot 
weather. If very young goslings are allowed to run with large ani- 
mals, they are apt to be injured or killed. 


CARE OF BREEDING GEESE. 


Geese are raised generally where they have a good grass range 
or pasture, and, except during the winter months, usually pick up 
most of their living. The pasture may be supplemented with light 
feeds of home-grown grains or wet mash daily, the necessity and 
quantity of this feed depending on the condition of the pasture. Dur- 
ing the winter, when pasture is no longer available, they should have 
both grain and roughage, but great care should be taken not to 
overfeed the breeders so that they will become too fat, with the 
consequent result of poor fertility and unsatisfactory hatches. Oats 
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make a desirable grain feed for breeding geese, but a limited portion 
of corn, wheat, or barley may be added for variety. The greater 
part of the feed, however, should be made up of roughage, such as 
vegetables, clover, or alfalfa hay, chupped-corn stover, or silage. 
Silage is an ideal feed if it does not contain too much corn and 
is perfectly free from mold. It is desired to have the geese lay early, 
so that the first goslings will hatch by the time there is green grass 
for pasture; and as the breeding season approaches it is necessary 
to increase the quantity of feed slightly and add to it a mash, which 
is usually given in the morning, and may be made of 3 parts bran 
or shorts, 1 part corn meal, and one-fourth part meat scrap; or 
buttermilk may be used in place of meat scrap. This mash should be 


Fie. 10.—Young Toulouse goslings about 5 weeks old. 


fed with the vegetables or roughage. Grit and oyster shell should 
be kept before the geese when they are laying and may be provided 
all the time to advantage. A constant supply of drinking water 
should be available at all times, and it is best supplied ‘in drinking 
fountains or vessels so constructed that the stock can not get their 


feet into the water. 
FEEDING THE GOSLINGS. 


Goslings do not need feed until they are 36 hours old or more, 
when they should be fed stale bread soaked in milk or water, to 
which finely chopped boiled eggs may be added. This should be fed 
three or four times daily for the first 2 or 3 weeks, with chopped 
grass or some other green feed added, this latter to be increased in 
quantity from the first. Plenty of fresh, clean water should be sup- 
plied, and 5 per cent of fine grit or sharp sand may be added to the 
feed or kept in a hopper before the goslings. After 2 or 3 weeks, 
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if the goslings have a good grass range, they will need only one light 
feed daily of a mash made up of 2 parts shorts and 1 part of corn 
meal or ground oats or ground barley. After they are 6 weeks old, 
if they still need extra feed, change the mash to equal parts shorts, 
corn meal, and ground oats, with 5 per cent meat scrap. Where the 
pasture is good, many goslings are raised from the time they are 
2 or 3 weeks old to fattening time without any grain feed, but the 
addition of a mash as given above is an advantage at all times, 
Whole grains are not usually fed until the goslings are well feathered. 


PREPARING FOR MARKET. 


In a few sections young geese, when fully feathered or when the 
long flight wing feathers reach the tail, are fattened in large numbers 


Fig, 11.—Showing the very rapid growth of well-fed Toulouse goslings. The two on the 
right and the one in the rear are young Toulouse geese about 12 weeks old. 
by buyers who make a specialty of this business. Different methods 
are used successfully in the special fattening of geese on a large scale. 
A goose-fattening farm in Illinois buys large numbers of geese and 
fattens them for one month in an orchard or cornfield in flocks of 
1,000 or more. No shelter is provided other than that of trees or 
standing cornstalks, except in unusually severe weather, when the 
geese are driven into sheds. Corn on the cob and plenty of water 
are kept before the geese all the time and they eat the leaves off the 
cornstalks for roughage. ‘These geese are then shipped alive in a 
poultry car to the New York market. Some farmers fatten their 
own geese. The geese may be “pen fattened” in flocks of from 20 
to 25 and fed three times daily, giving one feed of a moist but not 
sloppy mash made of one-third shorts and two-thirds corn meal and 
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two feeds of corn with some oats or barley. The pens should be kept 
partly darkened and the geese disturbed as little as possible. It is 
important to use plenty of bedding of oat straw, both to keep the 
pens clean and to provide roughage, as. the geese will eat a consider- 
able quantity of the straw. Some roughage or vegetables should be 
provided. An increase in weight of from 4 to 6 pounds can be 
obtained by this method of feeding. 


NOODLING GEESE. 


Another method which produces a much better fattened goose 
but involves considerably more work is to stuff large geese with 
noodles for 3 or 4 weeks. From 8 to 10 geese are confined to a 
pen about 8 by 12 feet, which is kept heavily bedded with fresh oat 
straw. The feeder sits on a box in one corner of the pen, holds 
the goose between his legs and stuffs it with noodles, usually begin- 
ning by feeding from 3 to 5 noodles three times daily and grad- 
ually increasing to 6 or 7 noodles five times daily at 4-hour intervals. 
The noodles are made of scalded corn meal, ground oats, ground 
barley, and ground wheat or wheat flour, using about equal parts 
of each. Add salt as for bread, thoroughly mix the feed, and put 
it through a sausage stuffer, cutting the product into pieces 24 or 
8 inches long. Boil them from 10 to 15 minutes, or until they float, 
in a wash boiler containing a wire rack which stands 1} inches 
above the bottom of the boiler. Dip the noodles in cold water and 
roll in flour to keep them from sticking together. Pour hot water 
over the noodles just before they are fed to make them slippery and 
keep them warm. The number of noodles fed depends on the size 
and condition of the bird and the judgment of the feeder. The 
noodles are put into the mouth, one at a time, and worked down 
with the hand on the outside of the neck. If any feed can be felt, 
no noodles are given at the next feeding time; otherwise the bird 
will go off its feed. Keep plenty of drinking water before the geese. 
The young ganders are used for this special fattening, and any older 
ganders or geese to be marketed. A partition extending halfway 
across the pen is used to keep the geese separate as they are fed. 
The pen is kept dark and the geese disturbed as little as possible. 
One man can feed from 50 to 100 geese by this method, but it involves 
lots of work and long hours, the first feed being given at 5 in the 
morning and the last at about 11 in the evening. A high price must 
be obtained for geese thus fed to make this kind of fattening profit- 
able. Noodling will give a gain of from 6 to 10 pounds, while a 
price of from 10 to 15 cents a pound above that paid for geese not 
specially fattened is often received. 

A goose should be handled by its neck rather than by its legs and 
held with the back toward the attendant. Where the geese are fed 
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individually the feeder usually wears gloves to protect his hands 
from bites. Care should be used in handling the geese at killing 
time, as the flesh bruises very easily, and the bruised spots detract 
from the appearance of the dressed product. 

There is some demand for young geese from June to January, but 
most of them are sold at Thanksgiving and Christmas. Ten-weeks- 
old goslings of the largest breeds of purebred geese weigh as much 
as 10 pounds when forced for rapid growth and are sometimes mar- 
keted at that age as green geese at a good profit. Large cities con- 
taining a considerable foreign population usually offer the best 
markets for geese. The average monthly price paid for live geese 


Fic. 12.—Flock of geese being fattened on a goose-fattening farm. 


on the wholesale market in New York City for a 12-months’ period, 
beginning with November, 1919, was as follows: 27.1 cents, 29.7, 35.7, 
98.3, 21.8, 21, 21.8, 21.3, 20.2, 21.2, 25.0, 25.4, and 27.3. These prices 
were considerably lower than the prices paid for live hens during the 
same period. Higher prices are obtained for young geese specially 
forced and sold in the summer. 

Geese are usually killed and picked in the same manner as other 
kinds of poultry, but are much more difficult to pick than hens or 
chickens. They are generally stuck through the main artery in the 
mouth with a long-bladed knife, followed by a blow on the back 
of the head with a short club. The wings are picked to the first 
joint, and the feathers are removed from the neck halfway to the 
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head, pulling with the feathers and not back toward the head. The 
soft pinfeathers and fine down may be partly removed by rubbing 
the body with moistened hands or by shaving the skin. The dry 
picking of geese is rather difficult, and the most common practice is 
to scald or steam the goose feathers before picking. This can be 
done over a wash boiler three-fourths full of boiling water, laying 
the dead goose on a burlap sack stretched tightly over the top of 
the boiler and steaming first the breast, then the back, and then each 
side. The whole process of steaming will not take more than 2 or 
3 minutes, and the goose must be kept moving to prevent scalding the 
flesh. The goose is steamed until the feathers can be pulled out easily 
and the head is usually laid under the breast to keep the breast from 
scalding. The bird is then singed over an alcohol flame, the alcohol 
usually being burned in shallow tin plates. 

Another method for removing the down is to sprinkle powdered 
rosin over the body of the goose and dip it into hot water, which melts 
the rosin so that it and the down can be easily rubbed off, leaving the 
body clean. Geese may also be steamed by scalding slightly and 
wrapping the body tightly for 5 minutes or longer in burlap or 
cloth to allow the steam to work thoroughly through the feathers. 
Some markets prefer dry-picked geese, while in other markets no 
difference is made in the price of scalded or dry picked. 

After the geese are picked they are usually washed, dipped in hot 
water, and put into ice water to cool. Dressed geese are shipped 
packed in well-ventilated barrels in cool weather without ice, each 
goose being wrapped in paper with the head left out of the package. 
“Noodled” geese average to weigh about 25 or 26 pounds and 
individual weights of nearly 40 pounds have been obtained. Many 
farmers sell their geese alive, either to fatteners or for immediate 
slaughter. 

PLUCKING LIVE GEESE. 


Many breeders of geese in the South and some in the Middle West 
and the North pluck the feathers from the live geese at some time 
prior to molting. Some pick as often as every 6 weeks during the 
spring, summer, and early in the fall, while others pick only once or 
twice a year, either in the spring or in both spring and fall. Feathers 
are considered ripe for picking when the quills appear dry and do 
not contain blood. Both young and old geese are plucked. The 
average yearly production of feathers per goose is about 1.1 pounds. 
This practice of plucking geese, however, is considered by many 
breeders to be cruel and injurious. (Geese should not be picked 
during the breeding season. <A stocking is usually put over the head 
of the goose, and part of the soft feathers on the breast, back, sides, 
and abdomen are pulled. Enough short feathers to support the wings 
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should always be left. Geese feathers were quoted in a prominent 
Ohio market in December, 1920, at $1.00 a pound for pure white; 
average white, 75 cents to 80 cents; gray, 65 cents. These prices are 
for good dry feathers. The feathers should be partly cured before 
they are shipped, which may. be done by placing them in loosely 
woven burlap sacks which are hung up in the loft of a building where 
they get good air.circulation from all sides. Sacks of these feathers — 
should not be laid on the floor or packed on top of one another until © 
they are thoroughly dry. The demand for goose feathers and the | 
practice of plucking geese appear to be decreasing, while more atten- © 
tion is given to the production of young geese for market. 
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EESE can be raised successfully and profitably 
in all parts of the United States, but are most 
abundant in the South and Middle West. They sub- 
sist very largely on grass during the growing season 
and are the closest of grazers; therefore they are 
most economically raised where pastures are abun- 
dant and where the grass remains green and tender 
during long seasons. 

They can be housed very cheaply, as they need 
protection only during cold or stormy weather, and 
in the South are raised successfully without shelter. 

Geese could be raised profitably on many more 
farms than at present, as both old and young are 
very hardy and are rarely affected with disease. 

Opportunities for raising geese at a profit are 
especially good in sections where geese are fattened 
commercially to meet a great demand in our large 
eastern cities among people of foreign descent. 

Detailed information on the management of geese 
is given in this bulletin. 


Contribution from the Bureau of Animal Industry 
JOHN R. MOHLER, Chief 


Washington, D. C. Issued January, 1921 
” Revised, April, 1922 





GOOSE_RAISING. 


ALFRED R, LEE, Animal Husbandry Division. 
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GOOSE PRODUCTION. 


Geese are raised successfully in all parts of the United States, but 
are most abundant in the Middle West and South. According to the 
census of 1920, Illinois, with 195,769 geese, contained the greatest 
number, but each of the States of Missouri, Arkansas, and Iowa 
nearly equaled this. Following these States, but with a considerably 
lower number of geese, came Kentucky, Tennessee, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, and Texas. The ascendency in the number of geese kept 
on farms has passed very largely from the South Central to the North 
Central States during the last ten years. About one-tenth of the 
farms in the United States reported geese. Geese could be raised 
profitably on many more farms, as they are hardy, are the closest 
grazers known, and will get almost their entire living from a good 
pasture. 

BREEDS. 


Six breeds of geese have been admitted to the American Standard 
of Perfection, namely, Toulouse, Embden, Chinese, African, Wild or 
Canadian, and Egyptian. In addition to the standard breeds there 
are the Sebastopol and the so-called Mongrel goose, which is a hybrid 
made by crossing one of these varieties, usually the Toulouse or 
African, with the Wild or Canadian goose. Crosses of the standard 
varieties of geese, especially of the African gander on the Toulouse 
or Embden, are occasionally made, but without any apparent gain. 
The latter cross is in favor with some of the breeders who make a 
specialty of forced feeding or noodling geese, and also for the pro- 
duction of young green geese for market, but is not recommended be- 
yond the first cross. The common goose found on many farms con- 
tains more or less blood of some of the standard breeds and ef the 
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Wild goose, and is usually considerably smaller than the standard 
Toulouse or Embden. It may be greatly improved by crossing with 
a purebred gander. The Toulouse, Embden, African, and Chinese 
are easily the most popular breeds of geese in this country, the first 
two greatly leading the other breeds. Geese are kept primarily for 
the production of flesh and feathers, although their eggs are occa- 
sionally used for cooking. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS OF GEESE. 


Toulouse. 


Lbs. 
Adult gander 26 | Adult goose 
Young gander BO" ts Younes  Mvene oe ee 


Embden. 
Lbs. 
Adult gander 20 | Adult goose 
Young gander ee De Oise ten 


African. 


Lbs. 
Adult gander 20 | Adult goose_______ 
Young gander 16 | Young goose 


Chinese. 


Lbs. 
Adult gander 12 | Adult goose 
mound Wanner oct. anise (-WHO0e: fil os ts 


Wild or Canadian. 


Lbs. 
Adult gander AMER EIS es SS 10 
Young gander : Young goose 


Egyptian. 

Lbs. 
Adult gander 10 | Adult goose 
Young gander 8 | Young goose 


TOULOUSE. 


The Toulouse goose (fig. 1) derives its name from the city of 
Toulouse, in southern France, in a territory noted for its geese. The 
Toulouse is the largest and most popular of the standard breeds of 
geese. The color of the plumage is dark gray on the back, gradually 
shading to light gray edged with white on the breast, and to white on 
the abdomen. The eye should be dark brown or hazel, the bill pale 
orange, and the shanks and toes a deep-reddish orange. The body 
is massive, of medium length, broad and very deep, almost touching 
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the ground. The female resembles the male but is smaller. The 
Toulouse is a good layer, producing from 20 to 35 eggs a year; is 
docile, grows rapidly, and makes a good market bird. Its dark 
pinfeathers, however, make it a slightly less attractive market goose 
than the Embden. The Toulouse as a rule is a nonsitter. 


- Fie. 1.—Toulouse goose. 


EMBDEN. 


The Embden (fig. 2) was one of the first breeds of geese imported 
into the United States, where they were known as Bremen, from the 
city whence they came. It is a large, white goose, slightly smaller 
than the Toulouse, making it appear more upstanding. The plumage 
is pure white. The Embden is a good layer but usually is not quite 
so prolific as the Toulouse, although the egg yield varies greatly 
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among individuals in all the breeds. The Embden is a much better 
sitter than the Toulouse. The breed makes a very good market bird 
as it has white pinfeathers, is a rapid grower, and matures early. 








Fie, 2.—Embden gander, 


AFRICAN. 


The African (fig. 3) is a gray goose, about the size of the Embden, 
with a distinct brown shade. It has, however, a distinctive knob or 
protuberance on its head, and its carriage is more erect and the body 
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more oblong and higher from the ground than the Toulouse. The 
head, knob, and bill are black, the eyes are dark brown, the plumage 
dark gray on the wings and back and gray or light gray on the neck, 
breast, and underside of the body. The African is a good layer, 
about equal in production to the Toulouse, and makes a good market 








Fic. 3.—African gander. 


goose. The males are especially liked for crossing on other varieties 
in producing fancy market products. It is a rapid grower and 


matures early. 
CHINESE. 


There are two standard varieties of Chinese geese, the Brown and 
the White (figs. 4 and 5). This goose is much smaller than the other 
standard breeds and more swanlike in appearance. The Brown goose 
has a grayish-brown color which is lighter on the underside of the 
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body, with a brown head, a dark-brown or black knob, and a black 
bill. The White Chinese goose has a pure white plumage with an 
orange-colored bill and knob. Both varieties mature early and are 





Fie. 4.—Brown Chinese gander. 


better layers than the other breeds, but lay a smaller egg. They are 
rapid growers but are shy and rather difficult to handle. Some geese 
breeders object to them because of their excessive noise. 
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Fie. 5.—White Chinese gander. 
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WILD OR CANADIAN. 


While the Wild or Canadian geese are not considered a really prac. 
tical variety, they are bred to some extent in captivity, and on account 
of their wild and peculiar appearance are much sought after to orna- 
ment private and public parks. They are also much in demand by 
hunters to use as decoys. Their standard weights are the same as 


Fie. 6.—Wild or Canadian gander. 


those of the Chinese geese, but their conformation is entirely dif- 
ferent. They have long and snakelike heads, long and slender necks, 
and oblong bodies, with horizontal carriage. The Wild gander is 
frequently used to cross with Toulouse, African, and Embden geese, 
thereby producing the so-called Mongrel goose. 

The Mongrel goose is highly prized as a market goose, as it is a 
rapid grower and has a fine quality of flesh and has much the ap- 
pearance of the Wild goose. In color, the body of the Canadian goose 
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should be gray or dark gray, the breast light gray, and the lower part 
of the body white from the legs to the tail. The bill, eyes, head, neck, 
and tail are black, except for a white stripe on the side of the face. 
The ganders do not breed until they are 2 years old, and the geese 
seldom mate until the third season. They mate in pairs only, and 
seldom change mates unless one of them dies. They lay but few 
eggs—from 4 to 8 in a season—which should be hatched by the goose. 
The eggs require 30 days to incubate, seldom fail to hatch, and there 
is practically no loss in the young except by accident. This breed 
likes to nest on dry ground near the water, using straw, hay, or leaves 
for nesting material. At nesting time the geese are very cross and 
defend their nests and young against all encroachments, 


EGYPTIAN. 


The Egyptian is a small, brightly colored goose kept for ornamental 
purposes and rarely seen in this country. It resembles the wild goose 
in shape but weighs 2 pounds less in each class. The bill is purple or 
bluish red, and the legs and toes are reddish yellow. The color of the 
plumage of the back and body is gray and black, with the lower part 
of the body pale buff or yellow, penciled with black. The breast is 
chestnut and gray, and the tail is black. The wings are a glossy black 
with white shoulders. 

SEBASTOPOL. 


Sebastopol geese are rarely seen in this country. They are pure 
white in color and about the size of the Chinese or wild goose. Their 
special peculiarity is that of long, flowing, and slightly curling 
plumage on their backs, wings, and sides of their bodies. In many 
cases this extends to the ground, the plumage on neck, breast, and 
across shoulders being as smooth as that of other geese. They are 
kept for ornamental purposes only. 


GOOSE BREEDING. 


Practically all the geese in this country are raised in small flocks on 
general farms, and few, if any, farms are devoted entirely to raising 
geese. The fattening of geese, however, is conducted as a special 

» business on a large scale in the producing sections, in which case the 
~ geese are collected from general farms, usually over a large area, and 
fattened for a few weeks before they are killed. In other sections, 
especially in Wisconsin, geese are raised quite extensively and fat- 
tened on the farms. A special trade for Wisconsin specially fattened 
geese has been built up in New York City and other large eastern 
cities. Geese can be raised successfully in small numbers and at a 
profit on farms where there is plenty of grass or pasture land with 
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a natural supply of water. Geese, both young and old, are very 
hardy and are rarely affected by any disease or insect pests. Gragg 
makes up the bulk of the feed for geese, and it is doubtful whether 
it pays to raise them unless good grass range is available. Geese are 








ae 





Fie, 7,—Sebastopol goose, 


the closest known grazers, and both the mature geese and the par- 
tially grown goslings will get their entire living from a good pasture 
so long as the grass remains green. A body of water where they can 
swim is considered essential during the breeding season and is a good 
feature during the rest of the year. If there is no natural pond, an 
artificial one or tanks may be supplied to advantage. The market 
for geese is not so general as for chickens; this fact should be consid- 
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ered in undertaking to raise geese. The demand and the price paid 
for geese are usually good in sections where goose fattening is con- 
ducted on a large scale. Many geese are kept in the South largely 
for the production of feathers rather than for their flesh, but the use 
of feathers is not so general as it has been, making that end of the 
business less profitable. 

HOUSES. 


Except in winter or during stormy weather, when some protection 
should be provided, mature geese seldom need a house. Some kind 
of shelter, such as a shed open on the south side, a poultry house, or 
a barn, is usually provided by breeders in the North and is used 


Fic. 8.—Flock of Embden geese on pasture. 


by some breeders in the South. Coops, barrels, or some other dry 
shelter should be provided for young goslings. The goose houses 
should be kept clean and plenty of clean straw or shavings provided 
for the floor during the winter. 


SELECTING AND MATING. 


Geese, like other kinds of poultry, should be selected for size, pro- 
lificacy, and vitality. They should be mated several months prior to 
the breeding season to obtain the best results; therefore breeding 
stock should be bought in the fall and all changes in matings made 
then. Goose matings are not changed from year to year unless the 
results are unsatisfactory. If the matings are changed it is usually 
necessary to keep the previously mated geese so far apart that they 
can not hear each other. Sex is difficult to distinguish in geese, espe- 
cially when they are young. The gander is usually somewhat larger 
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and coarser than the goose and has a shrill cry, while the female 
has a harsh, coarse cry. The gander has a longer neck and a larger 
' head. The sex may be determined by inspecting the sexual organs 
1, or by the actions of the geese at mating time. The sphincter muscle 
which closes the anus of the female appears folded if stretched, 
while a light pressure on the corresponding section in the male will 
make the sexual organ protrude. This test is more easily made on 
a mature male and in warm weather. In common geese the male 1s 
e ; lighter colored than the female. 
. : A gander may be mated with from one to four geese, but pair or 
ie | trio matings usually give the best results. The wild gander usually 
: mates with only one goose. Geese are easily disturbed and should 
: always be managed and handled gently. When mated, geese are al- 
, lowed to run in flocks, but each mating may be kept in a colony by 
itself during the breeding season to keep the ganders from fighting. 
From 4 to 25 geese may be kept on an acre of land, and under most 
conditions 10 is a fair average. Wherever possible the geese should 
have free range on grass or stubble. Many people in the South keep 
them to kill the weeds in the cotton fields. 

Toulouse and Embden geese will breed and produce some stock in 
their second year but do not mature or give best results for another 
year. They will sometimes lay the first year, but the results are 
usually unsatisfactory, and these eggs are often used for cooking. 
The females are usually kept until they are from 8 to 10 years old, 
or as long as they lay well, but ganders are seldom kept after they 
are 6 or 7 years old. Wild ganders, however, are kept as long as they 
will breed. Yearling ganders of the domestic breeds are often used 
for breeding, but both sexes are usually best for breeding when from 






























3 to 5 years old. 





INCUBATION. 





Geese are fed a ration to produce eggs during the latter part of the 
winter (about Feb. 1 in the northeastern section of this country) 
or so that the goslings will be hatched by the time there is good 
grass pasture. They are allowed to make nests on the floor of the 
house, or large boxes, barrels, or shelters are provided for that 
purpose. The eggs should be collected daily and kept in a cool place 
where the contents will not evaporate too freely; if kept for some 
time they may be stored in loose bran. The first eggs are usually set 
under hens, while the last ones which the goose lays may be hatched 
under either hens or the goose. If the eggs are not removed from the 
nest in which the goose is laying she will usually stop laying sooner 
than if they are taken away. The desire to sit can usually be broken 
he up by confining her to a slat-bottom coop, with water to drink and 

it only a very little feed, for from 2 to 4 days. Most breeders prefer to 
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raise all the goslings under hens, as geese sometimes become difficult 
to manage when allowed to hatch and rear their young. Turkeys also 
make excellent-mothers. From 4 to 6 eggs may be set under a com- 
mon hen and 10 or 11 under a goose or turkey. Eggs set under a hen 
should be turned by hand the same as eggs set in an incubator, as 
they are too large for the hen to turn them readily. Hens used for 
hatching goose eggs must be dusted with insect powder and have good 
attention, because the period of incubation of goose eggs is longer 
than for hens’ eggs. Dust the hens thoroughly 2 or 3 days before 
the goslings are due to hatch. Goose eggs may be hatched in incu- 
bators and the goslings successfully raised in brooders, although it is 
not a common practice. 

The period of incubation varies from 28 to 32 or more days. 
Moisture should be added to the eggs after the first week if set in 
incubators; this is usually done by sprinkling the eggs with warm 
water heated to a temperature of 90° or 100° F. Soak the eggs from 
one-half to a minute in warm water (100° F.) every 2 or 3 days after 
the fifteenth day and daily for the last 2 or 3 days. The hen’s nest 
may be made on damp ground, in which case it is not advisable to 
sprinkle the eggs. When the nests are in barrels or boxes, and in 
dry weather, moisture should be added the same as for eggs in an 
incubator. Incubators should be run at a temperature between 
101.5° and 102.5° F., or about 1° lower than for hens’ eggs, with the 
thermometer just clearing or barely touching the top of the eggs. 
Goose eggs in an incubator should be cooled longer than hens’ eggs, 
beginning about the tenth day. Toward the end of the hatch cool 
the eggs down to a temperature between 80° and 85° F. They may 
be tested once between the tenth and the fourteenth days, and those 
which are infertile or contain dead germs should be removed. 

Goslings hatch slowly, especially under hens, and they are usually 
removed from under hens or geese as soon as hatched, and kept in 
a covered basket or box lined with warm cloth or flannel, near the 
stove, until the hatching is over, when they are put back under the 
hen or goose. Goslings hatched under hens should be examined for 
head lice, and a little grease—lard or vaseline—should be applied 
with the fingers on the head and neck. Some breeders who hatch 
with both geese and hens give all the goslings to the geese, which 
make the best mothers. A few breeders prefer to brood the gos- 
lings artificially, keeping them from 1 to 3 weeks in the house 
at night in a covered bushel basket. To keep a record of their age 
and breeding, the web of the feet of the newly hatched goslings 
should be punched. Hens with goslings may be confined to the 
coop and the goslings allowed to range. In mild weather the hens 
are allowed to brood the goslings for from 7 to 10 days, when the 
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latter are able to take care of themselves. It is very necessary to 
keep the young goslings dry, so they are usually kept confined in 
the mornings until the dew is dried off, and they should not be 
allowed to get into water until partly feathered. This occurs when 
they are from 2 to 4 weeks old, depending on the weather and their 
range. Goslings caught and apparently drowned in a cold rain 
may often be revived by drying in flannel near a fire. Good-sized 
growing coops with board floors should be provided for the gos- 
lings, which must be protected from their enemies. When on 
range, young goslings need some attention, as they may get lost 
or caught in post holes and odd corners. Young goslings, if con- 
fined, should be given good grass yards and the coops removed 


Fic. 9.—Geese which have good grass range pick up most of their living from it. 


frequently to fresh grass. It is better to keep the growing goslings 
separate from the old stock. Shade should be provided in hot 
weather. If very young goslings are allowed to run with large ani- 
mals, they are apt to be injured or killed. 


CARE OF BREEDING GEESE. 


Geese are raised generally where they have a good grass range 
or pasture, and, except during the winter months, usually pick up 
most of their living. The pasture may be supplemented with light 
feeds of home-grown grains or wet mash daily, the necessity and 
quantity of this feed depending on the condition of the pasture. Dur- 
ing the winter, when pasture is no longer available, they should have 
both grain and roughage, but great care should be taken not to 
overfeed the breeders so that they will become too fat, with the 
consequent result of poor fertility and unsatisfactory hatches. Oats 
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make a desirable grain feed for breeding geese, but a limited portion 
of corn, wheat, or barley may be added for variety. The greater 
part of the feed, however, should be made up of roughage, such as 
vegetables, clover, or alfalfa hay, chupped-corn stover, or silage. 
Silage is an ideal feed if it does not contain too much corn and 
is perfectly free from mold. It is desired to have.the geese lay early, 
so that the first goslings will hatch by the time there is green grass 
for pasture; and as the breeding season approaches it is necessary 
to increase the quantity of feed slightly and add to it a mash, which 
is usually given in the morning, and may be made of 3 parts bran 
or shorts, 1 part corn meal, and one-fourth part meat scrap; or 
buttermilk may be used in place of meat scrap. This mash should be 


Fic. 10.—Young Toulouse goslings about 5 weeks old. 


fed with the vegetables or roughage. Grit and oyster shell should 
be kept before the geese when they are laying and may be provided 
all the time to advantage. A constant supply of drinking water 
should be available at all times, and it is best supplied in drinking 
fountains or vessels so constructed that the stock can not get their 
feet into the water. 


FEEDING THE GOSLINGS. 


Goslings do not need feed until they are 36 hours old or more, 
when they should be fed stale bread soaked in milk or water, to 
which finely chopped boiled eggs may be added. This should be fed 
three or four times daily for the first 2 or 3 weeks, with chopped 
grass or some other green feed added, this latter to be increased in 
quantity from the first. Plenty of fresh, clean water should be sup- 
plied, and 5 per cent of fine grit or sharp sand may be added to the 
feed or kept in a hopper before the goslings. After 2 or 3 weeks, ‘ 
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if the goslings have a good grass range, they will need only one light 
feed daily of a mash made up of 2 parts shorts and 1 part of corn 
meal or ground oats or ground barley. After they are 6 weeks old, 
if they still need extra feed, change the mash to equal parts shorts, 
corn meal, and ground oats, with 5 per cent meat scrap. Where the 
pasture is good, many goslings are raised from the time they are 
2 or 3 weeks old to fattening time without any grain feed, but the 
addition of a mash as given above is an advantage at all times. 
Whole grains are not usually fed until the goslings are well feathered. 


PREPARING FOR MARKET. 


In a few sections young geese, when fully feathered or when the 
long flight wing feathers reach the tail, are fattened in large numbers 


Fic. 11.—Showing the very rapid growth of well-fed Toulouse goslings. The two on the 
right and the one in the rear are young Toulouse geese about 12 weeks old. 


by buyers who make a specialty of this business. Different methods 
are used successfully in the special fattening of geese on a large scale. 
A goose-fattening farm in Illinois buys large numbers of geese and 
fattens them for one month in an orchard or cornfield in flocks of 
1,000 or more. No shelter is provided other than that of trees or 
standing cornstalks, except in unusually severe weather, when the 
geese are driven into sheds. Corn on the cob and plenty of water 
are kept before the geese all the time and they eat the leaves off the 
cornstalks for roughage. These geese are then shipped alive in a 
poultry car to the New York market. Some farmers fatten their 
own geese. The geese may be “pen fattened” in flocks of from 20 
to 25 and fed three times daily, giving one feed of a moist but not 
sloppy mash made of one-third shorts and two-thirds corn meal and 
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two feeds of corn with some oats or barley. The pens should be kept 
partly darkened and the geese disturbed as little as possible. It is 
important to use plenty of bedding of oat straw, both to keep the 
pens clean and to provide roughage, as the geese will eat a consider- 
able quantity of the straw. Some roughage or vegetables should be 
provided. An increase in weight of from 4 to 6 pounds can be 
obtained by this method of feeding. 


NOODLING GEESE. 


Another method which produces a much better fattened goose 
but involves considerably more work is to stuff large geese with 
noodles for 3 or 4 weeks. From 8 to 10 geese are confined to a 
pen about 8 by 12 feet, which is kept heavily bedded with fresh oat 
straw. The feeder sits on a box in one corner of the pen, holds 
the goose between his legs and stuffs it with noodles, usually begin- 
ning by feeding from 3 to 5 noodles three times daily and grad- 
ually increasing to 6 or 7 noodles five times daily at 4-hour intervals. 
The noodles are made of scalded corn meal, ground oats, ground 
barley, and ground wheat or wheat flour, using about equal parts 
of each. Add salt as for bread, thoroughly mix the feed, and put 
it through a sausage stuffer, cutting the product into pieces 2} or 
8 inches long. Boil them from 10 to 15 minutes, or until they float, 
in a wash boiler containing a wire rack which stands 1} inches 
above the bottom of the boiler. Dip the noodles in cold water and 
roll in flour to keep them from sticking together. Pour hot water 
over the noodles just before they are fed to make them slippery and 
keep them warm. The number of noodles fed depends on the size 
and condition of the bird and the judgment of the feeder. The 
noodles are put into the mouth, one at a time, and worked down 
with the hand on the outside of the neck. If any feed can be felt, 
no noodles are given at the next feeding time; otherwise the bird 
will go off its feed. Keep plenty of drinking water before the geese. 
The young ganders are used for this special fattening, and any older 
ganders or geese to be marketed. A partition extending halfway 
across the pen is used to keep the geese separate as they are fed. 
The pen is kept dark and the geese disturbed as little as possible. 
One man can feed from 50 to 100 geese by this method, but it involves 
lots of work and long hours, the first feed being given at 5 in the 
morning and the last at about 11 in the evening. A high price must 
be obtained for geese thus fed to make this kind of fattening profit- 
able. Noodling will give a gain of from 6 to 10 pounds, while a 
price of from 10 to 15 cents a pound above that paid for geese not 
specially fattened is often received. 

A goose should be handled by its neck rather than by its legs and 
held with the back toward the attendant. Where the geese are fed 
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individually the feeder usually wears gloves to protect his hands 
from bites. Care should be used in handling the geese at killing 
time, as the flesh bruises very easily, and the bruised spots detract 
from the appearance of the dressed product. 

There is some demand for young geese from June to January, but 
most of them are sold at Thanksgiving and Christmas. Ten-weeks- 
old goslings of the largest breeds of purebred geese weigh as much 
as 10 pounds when forced for rapid growth and are sometimes mar- 
keted at that age as green geese at a good profit. Large cities con- 
taining a considerable foreign population usually offer the best 
markets for geese. The average monthly price paid for live geese 
on the wholesale market in New York City for the year 1921, be- 
ginning with January, was as follows: 27.9 cents a pound, 28.5, 20, 
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Fic. 12.—Flock of geese being fattened on a goose-fattening farm. 


16.3, 15, 15, 15, 15, 19.6, 25.5, 26, and 24.2. Higher prices are obtained 
for young geese specially forced and sold in the summer. These 
prices were considerably lower than the prices paid for live hens 
during the same period, which were as follows: 34.9 cents a pound, 
33.9, 37.3, 34, 34.4, 30.2, 29.8, 27.1, 27.1, 24.7, 23.1, and 25.1. The 
number of geese kept on farms in this country has decreased mate- 
rially in the last 20 years, owing largely to the limiting of available 
range and partly to the lower prices which have been paid for geese, 
compared with prices paid for fowls and turkeys. 

Geese are usually killed and picked in the same manner as other 
kinds of poultry, but are much more difficult to pick than hens or 
chickens. They are generally stuck through the main artery in the 
mouth with a long-bladed knife, followed by a blow on the back 
of the head with a short club. The wings are picked to the first 
joint, and the feathers are removed from the neck halfway to the 
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head, pulling with the feathers and not back toward the head. The 
soft pinfeathers and fine down may be partly removed by rubbing 
the body with moistened hands or by shaving the skin. The dry 
picking of geese is rather difficult, and the most common practice is 
to scald or steam the goose feathers before picking. This can be 
done over a wash boiler three-fourths full of boiling water, laying 
the dead goose on a burlap sack stretched tightly over the top of 
the boiler and steaming first the breast, then the back, and then each 
side. The whole process of steaming will not take more than 2 or 
3 minutes, and the goose must be kept moving to prevent scalding the 
flesh. The goose is steamed until the feathers can be pulled out easily 
and the head is usually laid under the breast to keep the breast from 
scalding. The bird is then singed over an alcohol flame, the alcohol 
usually being burned in shallow tin plates. 

Another method for removing the down is to sprinkle powdered 
rosin over the body of the goose and dip it into hot water, which melts 
the rosin so that it and the down can be easily rubbed off, leaving the 
body clean. Geese may also be steamed by scalding slightly and 
wrapping the body tightly for 5 minutes or longer in burlap or 
cloth to allow the steam to work thoroughly through the feathers. 
Some markets prefer dry-picked geese, while in other markets no 
difference is made in the price of scalded or dry picked. 

After the geese are picked they are usually washed, dipped in hot 
water, and put into ice water to cool. Dressed geese are shipped 
packed in well-ventilated barrels in cool weather without ice, each 
goose being wrapped in paper with the head left out of the package. 
“Noodled” geese average to weigh about 25 or 26 pounds and 
individual weights of nearly 40 pounds have been obtained. Many 
farmers sell their geese alive, either to fatteners or for immediate 


slaughter. 
PLUCKING LIVE GEESE. 


Many breeders of geese in the South and some in the Middle West 
and the North pluck the feathers from the live geese at some time 
prior to molting. Some pick as often as every 6 weeks during the 
spring, summer, and early in the fall, while others pick only once or 
twice a year, either in the spring or in both spring and fall. Feathers 
are considered ripe for picking when the quills appear dry and do 
not contain blood. Both young and old geese are plucked. The 
average yearly production of feathers per goose is about 1.1 pounds. 
This practice of plucking geese, however, is considered by many 
breeders to be cruel and injurious. Geese should not be picked 
during the breeding season. A stocking is usually put over the head 
of the goose, and part of the soft feathers on the breast, back, sides, 
and abdomen are pulled. Enough short feathers to support the wings 
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should always be left. Geese feathers were quoted in a prominent 
Ohio market in December, 1920, at $1.00 a pound for pure white; 
average white, 75 cents to 80 cents; gray, 65 cents. These prices are 
for good dry feathers. The feathers should be partly cured before 
they are shipped, which may be done by placing them in loosely 
woven burlap sacks which are hung up in the loft of a building where 
they get good air circulation from all sides. Sacks of these feathers 
should not be laid on the floor or packed on top of one another until 
they are thoroughly dry. The demand for goose feathers and the 
practice of plucking geese appear to be decreasing, while more atten- 
tion is given to the production of young geese for market. 
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How To Do It 


O YOU WANT practical suggestions on how to 

build a silo, a hog house, a poultry house, a 
potato-storage house, or how to make a fireless 
cooker, or other farm home convenience? Are you 
seeking ideas on how to prepare vegetables for the 
table, how to care for food in the home, how to bake 
bread and cake and other appetizing foods in an 
efficient and economical manner? Is there some 
practical question about your corn or wheat or cot- 
ton or other crops, or about your poultry or live 


stock, to which you are seeking an answer? The 
answers to thousands of such questions, and prac- 
tical suggestions for doing thousands of things about 
the farm and home, are contained in over 500 Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins, which can be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Division of Publications, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Ga CAN BE RAISED successfully and profit- 

ably in all parts of the United States, but are 
most abundant in the Middle West and the South. 
«They sithsist very largely on grass during the grow- 
ing season “angare the closest of grazers; therefore 
gehae arg ~most economically raised where pastures 

abindaireand where the grass remains green and 
 eadte Ating long seasons. 


-" Geese can be. housed very chéaply, as they need 
-proiection’ only during cold, stormy weather, and in 
: the South they are naiged successfully without shelter. 


“®pportunities for raising geese at a profit are best 
in sections. wheré geese are fattened commercially to 
“ineet the’ ‘demand for goose flesh in our large eastern 
Gities, espécially* among people of foreign descent. 


* Geese for market: sbring the highest prices during 


he late fall and éarly Winter months, but these prices 
are..cotisiderably less than those for other kinds of 
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GOOSE PRODUCTION 


EESE ARE RAISED in all parts of the United States, but are 
most abundant in the Middle West and the South. According 
to the census of 1920, Illinois, with 195,769 geese, contained the great- 
est number, but Missouri, Arkansas, and Iowa each have nearly as 
many. Kentucky, Tennessee, Minnesota, North Carolina, and Texas 
ranked next in order but each had decidedly fewer geese. The 
ascendancy in the number of geese kept on farms has passed very 
largely from the South Central to the North Central States during 
recent years. About one-tenth of the farms in the United States re- 
ported geese. No data on goose production were taken in the agri- 
cultural census of 1925.. Geese make up only about 1 per cent of the 
total poultry in the country, and the total number of geese and ducks 
kept is practically equal. Geese are very hardy, are the closest 
grazers known, and will get almost their entire living from a good 
pasture, but can be raised profitably only where they have good range. 
















BREEDS — 


All the breeds of geese in the United States are descended from 
the wild gray goose and have been domesticated for many centuries. 
Six breeds of geese are recognized as standard in this country, 
namely, Toulouse, Embden, African, Chinese, wild or Canadian, and 
Egyptian. The Toulouse, Embden, African, and Chinese are the 
most popular breeds in the United States, the first two being by far 
the most popular. Crosses of the standard varieties of geese, es- 
pecially of the African gander on the Toulouse or Embden, are occa- 
sionally made, but without any apparent gain. This cross is in favor 
with some of the breeders who make a specialty of forced feeding 
or noodling geese, and also for the production of young “ green 
eese for market, but is not recommended for average conditions. 
he common goose found on many farms contains more or less blood 
of some of the standard breeds and of the wild goose, and is usually 
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considerably smaller than the standard Toulouse or Embden. It may 
be greatly improved by crossing with a purebred gander. In addi- 
tion to the standard breeds there is the so-called mongrel goose, which 
is a hybrid, generally infertile, made by crossing one of these varie- 
ties, usually the Toulouse or African, with the wild or Canadian 
goose. Geese are kept primarily for the production of flesh and 
feathers, although their eggs are occasionally used for cooking, 
Most of the geese kept on general farms in this country weigh from 
5 to 10 pounds less than the standard weights for these breeds. 


TOULOUSE 


The Toulouse goose (fig. 1) derives its name from the city of 

Toulouse, in southern France, in a territory noted for its geese. The 

Toulouse is the largest 

and most popular of 

the standard breeds 

of geese. The stand- 

ard weights, in 

= are as fol- 

ows: Adult gander, 

26; adult goose and 

young gander, 20; 

young goose, 16. 

This breed has a 

broad and deep body 

and isloose-feathered, 

a characteristic which 

gives it a massive ap- 

pearance. The color 

of the plumage is 

dark gray on the 

back, gradually shad- 

ing to light gray 

edged with white on 

the breast, and to 

white on the abdo- 

men. The eye should 

be dark brown or 

Fig. 1.—Toulouse goose hazel, the bill pale 

orange, and_ the 

shanks and toes a deep reddish orange. The female resembles the 

male but is smaller. The Toulouse is a fair layer, producing from 15 

to 35 eggs a year, is docile, grows rapidly, and makes a good market 

bird. Its dark pinfeathers, however, make it a slightly less attractive 

market goose than the Embden—[also spelled Emden]. The Tou- 

louse as a rule is a nonsitter. Egg production is low in most flocks 
of geese, but can be greatly Siromnen by breeding for eggs. 


EMBDEN 
The Embden was one of the first breeds of geese imported into 


the United States, where it was known at first as the Bremen, named 
after the city from which it was imported. (Fig. 2.) This breed, 
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however, originated 
in Hanover, Germany. 
The present breed 
name, Embden, is 
from the German 
city that made later 
exportations of the 

ese to England. 
The standard weights, 
in pounds, are as fol- 
lows: Adult gander, 
90; adult goose and 
young gander, 18; 
young goose, 16. The 
Embden is a large 
white goose, slightly 
smaller,more spright- 
ly, and much tighter- 
Eothored than the 
Toulouse. It there- 
fore appears more up- 
standing. The plum- 
age is pure white. 
The Embden is a fair 
layer but usually is 
not quite so prolific 
as the Toulouse, al- 
though the egg yield 
varies greatly among 
individuals in all the 
breeds. The Embden 
is a much better sitter 
than the ‘Toulouse. 
The breed makes a 
very good market 
bird, as it has white 
pinfeathers, is a rapid 
grower, and matures 
early. 


AFRICAN 


The A frican (fig. 3) 
is a gray goose witha 
distinct brown shade, 
which originated in 
China, though erro- 
neously reported to 
have come from Af- 
rica. It has a dis- 
tinctive knob or pro- 
tuberance on its head, 
and its carriage is 
more erect and the 
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Fic. 2.—-Embden gander 


Fic, 3.—African gander 
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body more nearly oblong and is higher from the ground than the 
Toulouse. The standard weights for the adult African gander and 
goose are the same as those for the Embden breed, but the weight 
of the young gander is 16 pounds and that of the young goose, 14 
pounds. The head, knob, and bill are black, the eyes are dark brown, 
the plumage dark gray on the wings and back and gray or light gray 
on the neck, breast, and underside of the body. The African is a 
good layer, about equal in production to the Toulouse, and makes a 
good market goose. The males are especially liked for crossing with 
other varieties in producing fancy market products. It is a rapid 
grower and matures 
early, but is apt to 
be very noisy. 


CHINESE 


The Chinese geese, 
of which there are 
two standard varie- 
ties, the Brown and 
the White (figs. 4 
and 5), originated in 
China. This goose is 
much smaller than 
the other standard 
breeds and more 
swanlike in appear- 
ance. The standard 
weights, in pounds, 
areas follows: Adult 
gander, 12; adult 
goose and young 
gander, 10; young 
goose, 8. The Brown 
goose has a grayish- 
brown color which is 
lighter on the under- 
side of the body, a 

Fic, 4.—Brown Chinese gander brown head, a dark- 

brown or black knob, 

and a black bill. The White Chinese goose has pure-white plumage 

and an orange-colored bill and knob. Both varieties mature early 

and are better layers than the other breeds, but lay smaller eggs. 

They are rapid growers, but are shy and.rather difficult to handle. 

The breed is kept mainly for exhibition. Some geese breeders object 
to them because of their excessive noise. 


WILD OR CANADIAN 


The wild or Canadian goose (fig. 6), which is the American wild 
goose, is of a different species from the other breeds of geese discussed 
in this bulletin and can be kept in captivity only by close confine- 
ment. They are used to ornament private and public parks and are 
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also in demand by 
hunters to use as de- 
coys. Their stand- 
ard weights are the 
same as those of the 
Chinese geese, but 
their conformation 
is entirely different. 
They have long and 
snakelike heads, long 
and slender necks, 
and oblong bodies, 
with horizontal car- 
riage. The wild gan- 
der is frequently used 
to cross with Tou- 
louse, African, and 
Embden geese, there- 
by producing the so- 
called mongrel goose. 
The mongrel goose is 
highly prized as a 
market goose, as it is 
a rapid grower and 
has a fine quality of 
flesh and has much 
the appearance of 
the wild goose. 

In color the body 
of the Canadian 
goose should be gray 
or dark gray, the 
breast light gray, and 
the lower part of the 
body white from the 
legs to the tail. The 
bill, eyes, head, neck, 
and tail are black, 
except for a white 
stripe on the side of 
the face. The gan- 
ders do not breed 
until they are 2 years 
old, and the geese 
seldom mate until the 
third season. They 
mate in pairs only 
and seldom change 
mates unless one of 
them dies. They lay 
but few eges—from 
four to eight in a sea- 
son—which should be 
hatched by the goose. 
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Fie. 6.—Wild or Canadian gander 
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The eggs require 30 days to incubate and seldom fail to hatch, and 
there is practically no loss in the young except by accident. This 
breed likes to nest on dry ground near the water, using straw, hay, 
or leaves for nesting material. At nesting time the geese are very 
cross and defend their nests and young against all encroachments, 


EGYPTIAN 


The Egyptian is a long-legged but small, brightly colored goose 
adapted only for ornamental purposes and rarely kept in this coun- 
try. It resembles the wild goose in shape, but each class weighs 2 
pounds less than wild geese of the corresponding class. The bill is 
purple or bluish red, and the legs and toes are reddish yellow. The 
color of the poeee of the back and body is gray and black, and the 
lower part of the body pale buff or yellow, penciled with black. The 
breast is chestnut vee f gray, and the tail is black. The wings area 


glossy black, and the shoulders white. 


Fig. 7.—Flock of Embden geese on pasture 
GOOSE BREEDING 


Practically all the geese in this country are raised in small flocks 
on general farms, and few, if any, farms are devoted entirely to rais- 
ing geese. The fattening of geese, however, is conducted as a special 
business on a large scale in the producing sections, the geese being 
collected from general farms, usually over a large area, and fattened 
for a few weeks before being killed. In other sections, especially in 
Wisconsin, geese are raised rather extensively and fattened on the 
farms. A special trade for Wisconsin specially fattened geese has 
been built up in New York City and other large eastern cities. 

Geese can be raised successfully in small numbers and at a profit 
on farms where there is plenty of grass or pasture land with a 
natural supply of water. tr ig. 7.) Geese, both young and old, are 
very hardy and are rarely affected by any disease or insect pests. 
Grass makes up the bulk of the feed for geese, and it is doubtful 
whether it pays to raise them unless good grass range is available. 
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Geese are the closest grazers known, and both mature geese and 
partially grown goslings will get their entire living from a good pas- 
ture so long as the grass remains green. Moist pasture land makes 
excellent grazing. It is important not to overstock the land, as to do 
so may kill the grass. This condition may be prevented by using two 
or more fields in rotation. A body of water where the geese can swim 
is considered essential during the breeding season and is a good 
feature during the rest of the year. If there is no natural pond, an 
artificial one or tanks may be supplied to advantage. 
The market for geese is not so general as for chickens; this fact 
- should be considered in undertaking to raise geese. The demand and 
the price paid for geese are usually best in sections where goose 
fattening is conducted on a large scale, but the price is materially 
lower than those paid for other kinds of poultry. Many geese are 
kept in the South largely for the production of feathers rather than 
for their flesh, but as the use of feathers is not so general as it has 
been that phase of goose raising is less profitable than formerly. 


HOUSES 


Except in winter or during stormy weather, when some protec- 
tion should be provided, mature geese seldom need a house. Pro- 
tection from snow in the winter and provision for shade in the sum- 
mer are necessary. Some kind of shelter, such as a shed open on the 
south side, a poultry house, or a barn, is usually provided by breed- 
ers in the North and is used by some breeders in the South. Coops, 
barrels, or some other dry shelter should be provided for young 
goslings. The goose houses should be kept clean, and plenty of 
clean straw or shavings should be provided for the floor during the 
— SELECTING AND MATING 

Geese, like other kinds of poultry, should be selected for size, pro- 
lificacy, and vigor. Extremely large size is not desirable in breeding 
stock. The medium-sized birds are the best breeders. They should 
be mated several months prior to the breeding season to obtain the 
best. results; therefore breeding stock should be bought in the fall 
and all changes in matings made then. Goose matings are not 
changed from year to year except when, as sometimes happens, 
the gander fails to mate with certain geese, new matings are neces- 
sary. If the matings are changed, it is usually necessary to keep the 
eer mated geese so far apart that they can not hear each 
other. 

Sex is difficult to distinguish in geese, especially when they are 
young. The gander is usually somewhat larger and coarser than 
the goose and has a shrill, high voice, while the female has a harsh, 
coarse cry. The gander has a longer neck and a larger head. The 
sex may be determined by inspecting the sexual organs or by the 
actions of the geese at mating time. The sphincter muscle which 
closes the anus of the female appears folded if stretched, while a 
light pressure around the vent in the male will make the sexual 
organ protrude. This test is made to advantage only just preceding 
or during the breeding season and on mature geese. In common 
geese the male is lighter colored than the female. 

A gander may be mated with from one to four geese, but pair or 
trio matings usually give the best results. A young gander is usually 
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mated with only one or two geese. The wild gander usually mates 
with only one goose. Geese are easily disturbed and should always 
be managed and handled gently. When mated, geese are allowed to 
run in flocks, but each mating may be kept in a colony by itself 
during the breeding season to keep the ganders from fighting. From 
4 to 25 geese may be kept on an acre of land, and under most con- 
ditions 10 is a fair average. Fences 2 or 3 feet high will keep geese 
confined in good-sized yards. Wherever possible the geese should 
have free range on grass or stubble. Many people in the South keep 
them to kill the weeds in the cotton fields, 

Toulouse and Embden geese breed and produce some stock in their 
second year, but do not mature or give best results before the third 
year. They sometimes lay the first year; but if their eggs are hatched 
the geese should be marketed and not kept for breeding. The first 
eggs laid are often infertile and may be used for cooking. The 
females are usually kept until they are from 8 to 10 years old, or 
as long as they lay well, but ganders are seldom kept after they are 
6 or 7 years old. Wild ganders, however, are kept as long as they 
will breed, and usually do not breed until their third year. Yearling 
ganders of the domestic breeds are often used for breeding, and both 
sexes are usually best for breeding when from 3 to 5 years old. 
Mating at an early age tends to promote early breeding. 


INCUBATION 


Geese are fed a ration to produce eggs during the latter part of 
the winter (about February 1 in the northeastern section of this 
country) or so that the goslings will be hatched by the time there is 
good grass pasture. They are allowed to make nests on the floor of 
the house, or in large boxes or barrels, or shelters scattered on range 
are provided for that purpose. The eggs should be collected daily 
and kept in a cool place where the contents will not evaporate too 
freely ; if kept for some time they may be stored in loose bran. Eggs 
laid by the wild goose are usually left in their nest. The eggs laid 
before the goose becomes broody are usually set under hens, while 
the second laying may be hatched under either hens or the goose. 
If the eggs are not removed from the nest in which the goose is laying 
she will usually stop laying sooner than if they are taken away. The 
desire to sit can usually be broken up by confining her to a slat- 
bottom coop, with water to drink and very little feed, for from two 
to four days. The goose is usually allowed to sit in the same nest in 
which she has laid, as it is very difficult to make her sit in a new 
place. Many breeders prefer to raise all the goslings under hens, as 
geese sometimes become difficult to manage when allowed to hatch 
and rear their young. From 3 to 7 eggs may be set under a common 
hen, and from 10 to 15 under a goose, depending on the size of the 
hen or goose and on the season of the year. Eggs set under a hen 
should be turned by hand the same as in an incubator, as they are 
too large for the hen to turn readily. Hens used for hatching goose 
eggs must be treated with insect powder and have good attention, 
because the period of incubation of goose eggs is much longer than 
that for hens’ eggs. Apply the insect powder to the hens thoroughly 
two or three days before the goslings are due to hatch. Goose eggs 
may be hatched in incubators and the goslings successfully raised in 
brooders, although it is not a common practice. | 
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The period of incubation varies from 30 days in the small breeds 
to 34 or 35 days in the large breeds. This period is about 35 days 
for the wild goose. Incubators should be run at a temperature be- 
tween 101.5° and 102.5° F., or about 1° lower than for hens’ eggs, 
with the thermometer just clearing or barely touching the top of 
the eggs. Goose eggs in an incubator should be cooled longer than 
hens’ eggs, beginning abou: the tenth day. Toward the end of the 
hatch cool the eggs down to a temperature between 80° and 85°. The 
incubator may be operated at the same temperature as for hens’ eggs, 
with a lower total heat obtained by the longer cooling period given 
the goose eggs. Moisture should be added to the eggs after the 
first week if set in incubators; this is usually done by sprinkling the 
eggs with lukewarm water. Soak the eggs from one-half to one 
minute in warm water (100°) every two or three days after the 
fifteenth day and daily during the last week. When goose eggs are 
hatched by natural methods, moisture should be added the same as 
for those in an incubator, unless they are set in a damp place. Goose 
eggs set in incubators or under hens are usually tested about the 
seventh day, and those which are infertile or contain dead germs are 
removed, but eggs under geese are not commonly tested. 

Goslings hatch slowly, especially under hens, but usually should 
be left alone at hatching time unless some hatch much earlier than 
the others, in which case the first arrivals may be removed and kept 
warm until the hatching is finished. Goslings hatched under hens 
should be examined for head lice, and a little grease—lard or vase- 
line—should be applied with the fingers to their heads and necks. 
‘To keep a record - their age and breeding, the web of the feet of the 
newly hatched goslings should be punched. 

Some breeders who have two or more hatches coming off at the 
same time from both hens and geese give all the goslings to the geese, 
which are the best mothers. Goslings raised under geese need very 
little attention. A few breeders prefer to brood the goslings arti- 
ficially, keeping them from one to three weeks in the house at night 
in a covered basket or box. Goslings brooded by hens or in brooders 
should be confined to yards containing plenty of growing green feed 
and given very close attention for the first few days. In mild 
weather the hens are allowed to brood the goslings for from 7 to 10 
days, after which the goslings are able to take care of themselves. 

As it is very necessary to keep the young goslings dry, they are 
usually kept confined in the mornings until the dew is dried off, 
and they should not be allowed to get into water until they are 
partly feathered. This occurs when fae are from 2 to 4 weeks old, 
depending on the weather and their range. Goslings caught -and 
apparently drowned in a cold rain may be revived by drying in 
flannel near a fire. Good-sized, growing coops with board floors 
should be provided for the goslings, and they must be protected 
from their enemies. When on range, young goslings need some 
attention, as they may get lost or caught in post holes and odd 
corners. Young goslings should have good grass yards, and the 
coops should be removed frequently to fresh grass. It is better to 
keep the growing goslings separate from the old stock. Shade 
should be provided in hot -weather. If very young goslings are 
allowed to run with large animals, they may be injured or killed. 
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CARE OF BREEDING GEESE 


Geese are raised generally where they have a good grass range 
or pasture, and, except during the winter months, usually pick up 
most of their living. The pasture may be supplemented with light 
feeds of home-grown grains or wet mash daily, the necessity and 
quantity of this feed depending on the condition of the pasture, 

uring the winter, when pasture is no longer available, they should 
have both grain and roughage, but great care should be taken not 
to overfeed the breeders so that they will become too fat, with the 
consequent result of poor fertility and unsatisfactory hatches. Oats 
make a desirable grain feed for breeding geese, but a l'mited portion 
of corn, wheat, or barley may be added for variety. The greater part 
of the feed, however, should be made up of roughage, such as vege- 
tables, clover, or alfalfa hay, chopped-corn stover, or silage. Silage 
is a good feed if it does not contain too much corn and is free from 
mold. It is desired to have the geese lay early, so that the first 
goslings will hatch by the time there is green grass for pasture; and 
as the breeding season approaches it is necessary to increase the quan- 
tity of feed slightly and add to it a mash, which is usually given in 
the morning, and may be made of 3 parts bran or shorts, 1 part corn 


meal, and one-fourth part meat scrap; or buttermilk may be used 
in place of meat scrap. This mash should be fed with the vegetables 
or roughage. Grit and oyster shell should be kept before the geese 
when they are laying and may be provided all the time to advantage. 
Drinking water should be available at all times, and it is best sup- 
plied in drinking fountains or vessels so constructed that the stock 


can not get their feet into the water. 


FEEDING THE GOSLINGS ' 


Goslings do not need feed until they are from 36 to 48 hours old, 
when they should be fed stale bread soaked in milk or water, scalded 
cracked corn, or a mash made of 4 parts corn meal and 1 part mid- 
dlings. Green grass should make up most of their feed, and only 
a very limited amount of grain should be used. Plenty of fresh clean 
drinking water should be supplied. After two or three weeks, if 
the goslings have plenty of grass, they will usually not need any 
other feed. If extra feed is needed use a mash of 2 parts shorts 
and 1 part of corn meal or ground oats. After they are six weeks 
old, if they still need extra feed change the mash to equal parts 
shorts, corn meal, and ground oats, with 5 per cent meat scrap. 
Where the pasture is good, most goslings are raised from the time 
they are 2 or 3 weeks old to fattening time without any additional 
feed. (Fig. 8.) Whole grains should not be fed until the goslings 
are well feathered. 


PREPARING FOR MARKET 


In a few sections young geese, when fully feathered or when the 
long flight wing feathers reach the tail (fig. 9) are fattened in large 
numbers by buyers who make a specialty of this business. Different 
methods are used successfully in the special fattening of geese on a 
large scale. The owner of a goose-fattening farm in the Middle 
West buys large numbers of geese and fattens them for one month in 
an orchard or cornfield in flocks of 1,000 or more. (Fig. 10.) No 
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shelter is provided other than that of trees or standing cornstalks, 
except in unusually severe weather, when the geese are driven into 
sheds. Corn on the cob and plenty of water are kept before the 
geese all the time, and they eat the leaves off the cornstalks for 


Fig. 8.—Toulouse goslings about 5 weeks old 


roughage. They are then shipped alive in a poultry car to the New 
York market. 

Some farmers fatten their own geese. The geese may be “ pen 
fattened ” in flocks of from 20 to 25 and fed three times daily, one 


Fic. 9.—An example of the very rapid growth of well-fed Toulouse goslings. The two 
on the right and the one in the rear are young geese about 12 weeks old 


feed of a moist but not sloppy mash made of one-third shorts and 
two-thirds corn meal being given and two feeds of corn with some 
oats or barley. The pens should be kept partly darkened, and the 
geese should be disturbed as little as possible. It is important to use 
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plenty of bedding of oat straw, both to keep the pens clean and to 
provide roughage, as the geese will eat a considerable quantity of 
the straw. Some roughage or vegetables should be provided. An 
increase in weight of from 4 to 6 pounds can be obtained by this 


method of feeding. 
NOODLING GEESE 


Another method which produces a much better fattened goose but 
involves considerably more work is to stuff large geese with noodles 
three or four weeks. From 8 to 10 geese are confined to a pen about 
8 by 12 feet, which is kept heavily bedded with fresh oat straw. 
The feeder sits on a box in one corner of the pen, holds the goose 
between his legs and stuffs it with noodles, usually beginning by 
feeding from 3 to 5 noodles three times daily and gradually increas- 
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Fic. 10.—Flock of geese being fattened on a goose-fattening farm 


ing to 6 or 7 noodles five times daily at four-hour intervals. The 
noodles are made of scalded corn meal, ground oats, ground barley, 
and ground wheat or wheat flour, about equal parts of each being 
used. Add salt as for bread, thoroughly mix the feed, and put it 
through a sausage stuffer, cutting the product into pieces 214 or 3 
inches long. Boil them from 10 to 15 minutes, or until they float, 
in a wash boiler containing a wire rack which stands 114 inches 
above the bottom of the boiler. Dip the noodles in cold water and 
roll in flour to keep them from sticking together. Pour hot water 
over the noodles just before they are fed to make them slippery and 
keep them warm. The number of noodles fed depends on the size 
and condition of the bird and the judgment of the feeder. The 
noodles are put into the mouth, one at a time, and worked down by 
using the hands on the outside of the neck. At the next feeding 
time, if any feed can be felt in the crop, no noodles are given; other- 
wise the bird will go off its feed. Keep plenty of drinking water 
before the geese, 
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The young ganders are used for this special fattening and any older 
ganders or geese to be marketed. A partition extending halfway 
across the pen is used to keep the geese separate as they are fed. The 
pen is kept dark and the geese are disturbed as little as possible. The 
feeder usually wears gloves to protect his hands from bites, and the 
goose is handled by its neck rather than by its legs and held with the 
back toward the attendant. One man can feed from 50 to 100 geese 
by this method, but it involves a large amount of work and long 
hours, the first feed being given at 5 a. m. and the last at about 11 
p.m. A high price must be obtained for geese thus fed to make this 
kind of fattening profitable. Noodling will produce a gain of from 
6 to 10 pounds. 5 price of from 10 to 15 cents a pound above that 
paid for geese not specially fattened is often received. 


MARKET DEMANDS AND PRICES 


There is some demand for young geese from June to January, but 
most of them are sold at Thanksgiving and Christmas. Ten-weeks- 
old goslings of the largest breeds of purebred geese weigh as much 
as 10 or 12 pounds when forced for rapid growth and are sometimes 
marketed at that age as green geese. If not killed at that age they are 
not suitable for market until they are more than 4 or 5 months old. 
Large cities containing a considerable foreign population are usually 
the best markets for geese. 

The average monthly price paid in cents per pound for live geese 
on the wholesale market in New York City for the year 1927 were 
as follows: January, 24.3; February, 17; March, 17; April, 16.5; 
May, 13.4; June, 12; July, 12; August, 13; September, 17.7; October, 
21.1; November, 21.6; and December, 23.1. Higher prices are ob- 
tained for young green geese specially forced and sold in the summer. 
These prices were considerably lower than the prices paid in cents 
per pound for live hens during the same period, which were as fol- 
lows: January, 33.1; February, 30; March, 29.8; April, 30.9; May, 
26.8; June, 24.6; July, 25.1; August, 25.3; September, 26.8; October, 
23.3; November, 23.9; and December, 23.9. The number of geese 
kept on farms in this country has decreased materially in the last 
20 years, owing largely to the limiting of available range and partl 
to the lower prices which have been paid for geese as conineed wit 
prices paid for fowls and turkeys, 


KILLING AND DRESSING 


Geese are usually killed and picked in the same manner as other 
kinds of poultry, but are much more difficult to pick than hens or 
chickens, Care should be used in handling the geese at killing time, 
as the flesh bruises very easily, and the bruised spots detract from the 
appearance of the dressed product. The jugular vein in the throat 
just below the base of the skull is cut through the mouth with a 
long-bladed knife. As soon as the vein has been cut the goose is 
stunned either by a hard blow on the back of the head or by plunging 
the ~~ of the knife into the brain through the roof of the mouth. 
The wings are picked to the first joint, and the feathers are re- 
moved from the neck halfway to the head, pulling with the feathers 
and not back toward the head. The soft pinfeathers and fine down 
may be partly removed by rubbing the body with moistened hands 
or by shaving the skin. The dry picking of geese is rather difficult, 
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and the most common practice is to scald or steam the feathers be- 4 
fore picking. This can be done over a wash boiler three-fourths 
full of boiling water, laying the dead goose on a burlap sack stretched 
tightly over the top of the boiler and steaming first the breast, then 
the back, and then each side. The whole process of steaming does 
not take more than two or three minutes, and the goose must be kept 
moving to prevent scalding the flesh. A goose may also be steamed 
by scalding slightly and wrapping the body tightly for five minutes 
or longer in burlap or cloth to allow the steam to work thoroughly 
through the feathers. The goose is steamed until the feathers can 
be pulled out easily, and the head is usually laid under the breast to 
keep the breast from scalding. The bird is then singed over an alco- 
hol flame, the alcohol usually being burned in shallow, tin plates, 
Some markets prefer dry-picked geese, while in other markets no 
difference is made in the price of scalded or dry-picked geese. 

After the geese are picked they are usually washed and put into 
ice or cold water to cool. Dressed geese are shipped packed in well- 
ventilated barrels in cool weather without ice, each goose being 
wrapped in paper with the head left out of the package. “ Noodled” 
geese average about 25 or 26 pounds in weight, and individual 
weights of nearly 40 pounds have been obtained. Many farmers sell 
their geese alive, either to fatteners or for immediate slaughter. 


PLUCKING LIVE GEESE 


The plucking of feathers from live geese has been practiced for 
many centuries. Some breeders of geese in the South and a few in 
the Middle West and the North pluck the feathers from the live geese 
at some time prior to molting. A few pick as often as every six 
weeks during the spring, summer, and early in the fall, while others 
pick only once or twice a year, either in the spring or in both spring 
and fall. This practice of plucking geese, however, is considered by 
many breeders to be cruel and injurious. Only feathers are picked 
when the quills appear dry and do not contain blood. Both young 
and old geese are plucked. About 1 pound of feathers may be 
plucked from a goose during a year. The feathers should never be 

ulled after November 15, in order that the geese will be in full 

eather for marketing. Geese should not be picked during the breed- 
ing season. In plucking, a stocking is usually put over the head of 
the goose and the soft feathers on the breast, back, sides, and abdo- 
men are pulled.’ Five quill feathers are pulled from each wing. 
Short feathers enough to support the wings should always be left. 
The following prices per pound for geese feathers were quoted in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in October, 1927: Pure white, $1; average white, 
80 cents; gray, 70 cents. These prices are for good dry feathers. 
The feathers should be partly cured before they are shipped, which 
may be done by placing them in loosely woven, burlap sacks which 
are hung in the loft of a building where they get good air circulation 
from all sides. Sacks of these feathers should not be laid on the 
floor or packed on top of one another until they are thoroughly dry. 
The demand for goose feathers and the practice of plucking geese 
appear to be decreasing, while more attention is being given to the 
production of young geese for market. 
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EESE CAN BE RAISED successfully and profit- 
ably in all parts of the United States, but are 
most abundant in the Middle West and the South. 
They subsist very largely on grass during the grow- 
ing season and are the closest of grazers; therefore 
they are most economically raised where pastures 
are abundant and where the grass remains green and 
tender during long seasons. 


Geese can be housed very cheaply, as they need 
protection only during cold, stormy weather, and in 
the South they are raised successfully without shelter. 


Opportunities for raising geese at a profit are best 
in sections where geese are fattened commercially to 
meet the demand for goose flesh in our large eastern 


cities, especially among people of foreign descent. 


Geese for market bring the highest prices during 
the late fall and early winter months, but these prices 
are considerably less than those for other kinds of 


poultry. 
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GOOSE PRODUCTION 


EESE ARE RAISED in all parts of the United States, but are 
most abundant in the Middle West and the South. According 

to the census of 1920, Illinois, with 195,769 geese, contained the great- 
est number, but Missouri, Arkansas, and Iowa each have nearly as 
many. Kentucky, Tennessee, Minnesota, North Carolina, and Texas 


ranked next in order but each had decidedly fewer geese. The 
ascendancy in the number of geese kept on farms has passed very 
largely from the South Central to the North Central States during 
recent years. About one-tenth of the farms in the United States re- 
ported geese. No data on goose production were taken in the agri- 
cultural census of 1925. Geese make up only about 1 per cent of the 
total poultry in the country, and the total number of geese and ducks 
kept is practically equal. Geese are very hardy, are the closest 
grazers known, and will get almost their entire living from a good 
pasture, but can be raised profitably only where they have good range. 


BREEDS 


All the breeds of geese in the United States are descended from 
the wild gray goose and have been domesticated for many centuries. 
Six breeds of geese are recognized as standard in this country, 
namely, Toulouse, Embden, African, Chinese, Canada or wild, and 
Egyptian. The Toulouse, Embden, African, and Chinese are the 
most popular breeds in the United States, the first two being by far 
the most popular. Crosses of the standard varieties of geese, espe- 
cially of the African gander on the Toulouse or Embden, are occa- 
sionally made, but without any apparent gain. This cross is in favor 
with some of the breeders who make a specialty of forced feeding 
or noodling geese, and also for the production of young “ green” 
geese for market, but is not recommended for average conditions. 
The common goose found on many farms contains more or less blood 
of some of the standard breeds and of the wild goose, and is usually 
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considerably smaller than the standard Toulouse or Embden. It may 
be greatly improved by crossing with a purebred gander. In addi- 
tion to the standard breeds there is the so-called mongrel goose, which 
is a hybrid, generally infertile, made by crossing one of these varie- 
ties, usually the Toulouse or African, with the wild or Canada 
goose. Geese are kept primarily for the production of flesh and 
feathers, although’ their eggs are occasionally used for cooking. 
Most of the geese kept on general farms in this country weigh from 
5 to 10 pounds less than the standard weights for these breeds, 


TOULOUSE 


The Toulouse goose (fig. 1) derives its name from the city of 
Toulouse, in southern France, in a territory noted for its geese. The 
Toulouse is the largest 
and most popular of 
the standard breeds 
of geese. The stand- 
ard weights, in 

ounds, are as fol- 
ows: Adult gander, 
26; adult goose and 
young gander, 20; 
young goose, 16, 
This breed has a 
broad and deep body 
and isloose-feathered, 
a characteristic which 
gives it a massive ap- 
pearance. The color 
of the plumage is 
dark gray on the 
back, gradually shad- 
ing to light gray 
edged with white on 
the breast, and to 
white on the abdo- 
men. The eye should 
be dark brown or 
hazel, the bill pale 
orange, and the 
shanks and toes a deep reddish orange. The female resembles the 
male but is smaller. The Toulouse is a fair layer, producing from 15 
to 35 eggs a year, is docile, grows rapidly, and makes a good market 
bird. its dark sdateithere taneaebe. make it a slightly less attractive 
market goose than the Embden—[also spelled Emden]. The Tou- 
louse as a rule is a nonsitter. Egg production is low in most flocks 
of geese, but can be greatly inewband by breeding for eggs. 


Fig. 1.—Toulouse goose 


EMBDEN 


The Embden was one of the first breeds of geese imported into 
the United States, where it was known at first as the Bremen, named 
after the city from which it was imported. (Fig. 2.) This breed, 





however, originated 
in Hanover,Germany. 
The present breed 
name, Embden, is 
from the German 
city that made later 
exportations of the 
geese to England. 
The standard weights, 
in pounds, are as fol- 
lows: Adult gander, 
20; adult goose and 
young gander, 18; 
young goose, 16. The 
Embden is a large 
white goose, slightly 
smaller,more spright- 
ly, and much tighter- 
eathered than the 
Toulouse. It there- 
fore appears more up- 
standing. The plum- 
age is pure white. 
The Embden is a fair 
layer but usually is 
not quite so prolific 
as the Toulouse, al- 
though the egg yield 
varies greatly among 
individuals in all the 
breeds. The Embden 
is a much better sitter 
than the ‘Toulouse. 
The breed makes a 
very good market 
bird, as it has white 
pinfeathers, is a rapid 
grower, and matures 
early. 


AFRICAN 


The A frican (fig. 3) 
is a gray goose witha 
distinct brown shade, 
which originated in 
China, though erro- 
neously reported to 
have come from Af- 
rica. It has a dis- 
tinctive knob or pro- 
tuberance on its head, 
and its carriage is 
more erect and the 
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Fic. 2.—Embden gander 


Fic, 3.—African gander 
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body more nearly oblong and is higher from the ground than the 
Toulouse. The standard weights for the adult African gander and 
goose are the same as those for the Embden breed, but the weight 
of the young gander is 16 pounds and that of the young goose, 14 
pounds. The head, knob, and bill are black, the eyes are dark brown, 
the plumage ashy brown on the wings and back and light ashy brown 
on the neck, breast, and underside of the body. The African is a 
good layer, about equal in production to the Toulouse, and makes a 
good market goose. The males are especially liked for crossing with 
other varieties in producing fancy market products. It is a rapid 

; grower and matures 
is early, but is apt to 

‘ _ _ be very noisy. 


CHINESE 


The Chinese geese, 
of which there are 
two standard varie- 
ties, the Brown and 
the White (figs. 4 
and 5), originated in 
China. This goose is 
much smaller than 
the other standard 
breeds and more 
swanlike in appear- 
ance. The standard 
weights, in pounds, 
are as follows: Adult 
gander, 12; adult 
goose and young 
gander, 10; young 
goose, 8. The Brown 
goose has a russet- 
brown color which is 
lighter on the under- 
side of the body, a 

- brown head, a dark- 
Fic. 4.—Brown Chinese gander slate or black knob, 


and a black bill. The White Chinese goose has pure-white plumage 
and an orange-colored bill and knob. Both varieties mature early 
and are better layers than the other breeds, but lay smaller eggs. 
They are rapid growers, but are shy and rather difficult to handle. 
The breed is kept mainly for exhibition. Some geese breeders object 
to them because of their excessive noise. 


CANADA 


The Canada or wild goose (fig. 6), which is the American wild 
goose, is of a different species from the other breeds of geese discussed 
in this bulletin and can be kept in captivity only by close confine- 
ment. They are used to ornament private and public parks and 
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are also in demand 
by hunters to use as 
decoys. Their stand- 
ard weights are the 
same as those of the 
Chinese geese, but 
their conformation 
is entirely different. 
They have long and 
snakelike heads, long 
and slender necks, 
and oblong bodies, 
with horizontal car- 
riage. The wild gan- 
der is frequently used 
to cross with Tou- 
louse, African, and 
Embden geese, there- 
by producing the so- 
-alled mongrel goose. 
The mongrel goose is 
highly prized as a 
market goose, as it is 
a rapid grower and 
has a fine quality of 
flesh and has much 
the appearance of 
the wild goose. 

In color the body 
of the Canada goose 
should be gray or 
dark gray, the breast 
light gray, and the 
lower part of the 
body white from the 
legs to the tail. The 
bill, eyes, head, neck, 
and tail are black, 
except for a white 
stripe on the side of 
the face. The gan- 
ders do not breed 
until they are 2 years 
old, and the geese 
seldom mate until the 
third season. They 
mate in pairs only 
and seldom change 
mates unless one of 
them dies. They lay 
but few eggs—from 
four to eight in a sea- 
son—which should be 
hatched by the goose. 


GOOSE RAISING 


Fig. 








6.—Canada or wild gander 
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The eggs require 30 days to incubate and seldom fail to hatch, and 
there is practically no loss in the young except by accident. This 
breed likes to nest on dry ground near the water, using straw, hay, 
or leaves for nesting material. At nesting time the geese are very 
cross and defend their nests and young against all encroachments, 


EGYPTIAN 


The Egyptian is a long-legged but small, brightly colored goose 
adapted only for ornamental purposes and rarely kept in this coun- 
try. It resembles the Canada goose in shape, but each class weighs 2 
pounds less than wild geese of the corresponding class. The bill is 
purple or bluish red, and the legs and toes are reddish yellow. The 
color of the plumage of the back and body is gray and black, and the 
lower part of the body pale buff or yellow, penciled with black. The 
breast is chestnut and gray, and the tail is black. The wings are a 
glossy black, and the shoulders white. 


Fig. 7.—Flock of Embden geese on pasture 
GOOSE BREEDING 


Practically all the geese in this country are raised in small flocks 
on general farms, and few, if any, farms are devoted entirely to rais- 
ing geese. The fattening of geese, however, is conducted as a special 
business on a large scale in the producing sections, the geese being 
collected from general farms, usually over a large area, and fattened 
for a few weeks before being killed. In other sections, especially in 
Wisconsin, geese are raised rather extensively and fattened on the 
farms. A special trade for Wisconsin specially fattened geese has 
been built up in New York City and other large eastern cities. 

Geese can be raised successfully in small numbers and at a profit 
on farms where there is plenty of grass or pasture land with a 
natural supply of water. (Fig. 7.) Geese, both young and old, are 
very hardy and are rarely affected by any disease or insect pests. 
Grass makes up the bulk of the feed for geese, and it is doubtful 
whether it pays to raise them unless good grass range is available. 
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Geese are the closest grazers known, and both mature geese and 
partially grown goslings will get their entire living from a good pas- 
ture so long as the grass remains green. Moist pasture land makes 
excellent grazing. It is important not to overstock the land, as to do 
somay kill the grass. This condition may be prevented by using two 
or more fields in rotation. A body of water where the geese can swim 
is considered essential during the breeding season and is a good 
feature during the rest of the year. If there is no natural pond, an 
artificial one or tanks may be supplied to advantage. 

The market for geese is not so general as for chickens; this fact 
should be considered in undertaking to raise geese. The demand and 
the price paid for geese are usually best in sections where goose 
fattening is conducted on a large scale, but the price is materially 
lower than those paid for other kinds of poultry. Many geese are 
kept in the South largely for the production of feathers rather than 
for their flesh, but as the use of feathers is not so general as it has 
been that phase of goose raising is less profitable than formerly. 


HOUSES 


Except in winter or during stormy weather, when some protec- 
tion should be provided, mature geese seldom need a house. Pro- 
tection from snow in the winter and provision for shade in the sum- 
mer are necessary. Some kind of shelter, such as a shed open on the 
south side, a poultry house, or a barn, is usually provided by breed- 
ers in the North and is used by some breeders in the South. Coops, 
barrels, or some other dry shelter should be provided for young 
goslings. The goose houses should be kept clean, and’ plenty of 


clean straw or shavings should be provided for the floor during the 
winter, 


SELECTING AND MATING 


Geese, like other kinds of poultry, should be selected for size, pro- 
lificacy, and vigor. Extremely large size is not desirable in breeding 
stock. The medium-sized birds are the best breeders. They should 
be mated several months prior to the breeding season to obtain the 
best. results; therefore breeding stock should be bought in the fall 
and all changes in matings made then. Goose matings are not 
changed from year to year except when, as sometimes happens, 
the gander fails to mate with certain geese, new matings are neces- 
sary. If the matings are changed, it is usually necessary to keep the 
ey mated geese so far apart that they can not hear each 
other, aa 
Sex is difficult to distinguish in geese, especially when they are 
young. The gander is usually somewhat larger and coarser than 
the goose and has a shrill, high voice, while the female has a harsh, 
coarse cry. The gander has a longer neck and a larger head. The 
sex may be determined by inspecting the sexual organs or by the 
actions of the geese at mating time. The sphincter muscle which 
closes the anus of the female appears folded if stretched, while a 
light pressure around the vent in the male will make the sexual 
organ protrude. This test is made to advantage only just preceding 
or during the breeding season and on mature geese. In common 
geese the male is lighter colored than the female. 

A gander may be mated with from one to four geese, but pair or 
trio matings usually give the best results. A young gander is usually 
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mated with only one or two geese. The wild gander usually mates 
with only one goose. Geese are easily disturbed and should always 
be managed and handled gently. When mated, geese are allowed to 
run in flocks, but each mating may be kept in a colony by itself 
during the breeding season to keep the ganders from fighting. From 
4 to 25 geese may be kept on an acre of land, and under most con- 
ditions 10 is a fair average. Fences 2 or 3 feet high will keep geese 
confined in good-sized yards. Wherever possible the geese should 
have free range on grass or stubble. Many people in the South keep 
them to kill the weeds in the cotton fields. 

Toulouse and Embden geese breed and produce some stock in their 
second year, but do not mature or give best results before the third 
year. They sometimes lay the first year; but if their eggs are hatched 
the geese should be marketed and not kept for breeding. The first 
eggs laid are often infertile and may be used for cooking. The 
females are usually kept until they are from 8 to 10 years old, or 
as long as they lay well, but ganders are seldom kept after they are 
6 or 7 years old. Wild ganders, however, are kept as long as they 
will breed, and usually do not breed until their third year. Yearling 
ganders of the domestic breeds are often used for breeding, and both 
sexes are usually best for breeding when from 3 to 5 years old, 
Mating at an early age tends to promote early breeding. 


INCUBATION 


Geese are fed a ration to produce eggs during the latter part of 
the winter (about February 1 in the northeastern section of this 
country) or so that the goslings will be hatched by the time there is 
good grass pasture. They are allowed to make nests on the floor of 
the house, or in large boxes or barrels, or shelters scattered on range 
are provided for that purpose. The eggs should be collected daily 
and kept in a cool place where the contents will not evaporate too 
freely ; if kept for some time they may be stored in loose bran. Eggs 
laid by the wild goose are usually left in their nest. The eggs laid 
before the goose becomes broody are usually set under hens, while 
the second laying may be hatched under either hens or the goose. 
If the eggs are not removed from the nest in which the goose is laying 
she will usually stop laying sooner than if they are taken away. The 
desire to sit can usually be broken up by confining her to a slat- 
bottom coop, with water to drink and very little feed, for from two 
to four days. The goose is usually allowed to sit in the same nest in 
which she has laid, as it is very difficult to make her sit in a new 
place. Many breeders prefer to raise all the goslings under hens, as 
geese sometimes become difficult to manage when allowed to hatch 
and rear their young. From 3 to 7 eggs may be set under a common 
hen, and from 10 to 15 under a goose, depending on the size of the 
hen or goose and on the season of the year. Eggs set under a hen 
should be turned by hand the same as in an incubator, as they are 
too large for the hen to turn readily. Hens used for hatching goose 
eggs must be treated with insect powder and have good attention, 
because the period of incubation of goose eggs is much longer than 
that for hens’ eggs. Apply the insect powder to the hens thoroughly 
two or three days before the goslings are due to hatch. , Goose eggs 
may be hatched in incubators and the goslings successfully raised in 
brooders, although it is not a common practice. 
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The period of incubation varies from 30 days in the small breeds 
to 34 or 35 days in the large breeds. This period is about 35 days 
for the wild goose. Incubators should be run at a temperature be- 
tween 101.5° and 102.5° F., or about 1° lower than for hens’ eggs, 
with the thermometer just clearing or barely touching the top of 
the eggs. Goose eggs in an incubator should be cooled longer than 
hens’ eggs, beginning about the tenth day. Toward the end of the 
hatch cool the eggs down to a temperature between 80° and 85°. The 
incubator may be operated at the same temperature as for hens’ eggs, 
with a lower total heat obtained by the longer cooling period given 
the goose eggs. Moisture should be added to the eggs after the 
first week if set in incubators; this is usually done by sprinkling the 
eggs with lukewarm water. Soak the eggs from one-half to one 
minute in warm water (100°) every two or three days after the 
fifteenth day and daily during the last week. When goose eggs are 
hatched by natural methods, moisture should be added the same as 
for those in an incubator, unless they are set in a damp place. Goose 
eggs set in incubators or under hens are usually tested about the 
seventh day, and those which are infertile or contain dead germs are 
removed, but eggs under geese are not commonly tested. 

Goslings hatch slowly, especially under hens, but usually should 
be left alone at hatching time unless some hatch much earlier than 
the others, in which case the first arrivals may be removed and kept 
warm until the hatching is finished. Goslings hatched under hens 
should be examined for head lice, and a little grease—lard or vase- 
line—should be applied with the fingers to their heads and necks. 
To keep a record of their age and breeding, the web of the feet of the 
newly hatched goslings should be punched. 

Some breeders who have two or more hatches coming off at the 
same time from both hens and geese give all the goslings to the geese, 
which are the best mothers. Goslings raised under geese need very 
little attention. A few breeders prefer to brood the goslings arti- 
ficially, keeping them from one to three weeks in the house at night 
in a covered basket or box. Goslings brooded by hens or in brooders 
should be confined to yards containing plenty of growing green feed 
and given very close attention for the first few days. In mild 
weather the hens are allowed to brood the goslings for from 7 to 10 
days, after which the goslings are able to take care of themselves. 

As it is very necessary to keep the young goslings dry, they are 
usually kept confined in the mornings until the dew is dried off, 
and they should not be allowed to get into water until they are 
partly feathered. This occurs when they are from 2 to 4 weeks old, 
depending on the weather and their range. Goslings caught and 
apparently drowned in a cold rain may be revived by drying in 
flannel near a fire. Good-sized, growing coops with board floors 
should be provided for the goslings, and they must be protected 
from their enemies. When on range, young goslings need some 
attention, as they may get lost or caught in post holes and odd 
corners. Young goslings should have good grass yards, and the 
coops should be removed frequently to fresh grass. It is better to 
keep the growing goslings separate from the old stock. Shade 
should be provided in hot weather. If very young goslings are 
allowed to run with large animals, they may be injured or killed. 
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CARE OF BREEDING GEBSE 


Geese are raised generally where they have a good grass range 
or pasture, and, except during the winter months, usually pick u 
most of their living. The pasture may be supplemented with light 
feeds of home-grown grains or wet mash daily, the necessity and 
panty of this feed depending on the condition of the pasture, 

uring the winter, when pasture is no longer available, they should 
have both grain and roughage, but great care should be taken not 
to overfeed the breeders so that they will become too fat, with the 
consequent result of poor fertility and unsatisfactory hatches. Oats 
make a desirable grain feed for breeding geese, but a limited portion 
of corn, wheat, ar taloy may be added for variety. The greater part 
of the feed, however, should be made up of roughage, such as vege. 
tables, clover, or alfalfa hay, chopped-corn stover, or silage. Silage 
is a good feed if it does not contain too much corn and is free from 
mold. It is desired to have the geese lay early, so that the first 
goslings will hatch by the time there is green grass for pasture; and 
as the breeding season approaches it is necessary to increase the quan- 
tity of feed slightly and add to it a mash, which is usually given in | 
the morning, and may be made of 3 parts bran or shorts, 1 part corn 
meal, and one-fourth part meat scrap; or buttermilk may be used 
in place of meat scrap. This mash should be fed with the vegetables 
or roughage. Grit and oyster shell should be kept before the geese 
when they are laying and may be provided all the time to advantage, 
Drinking water should be available at all times, and it is best sup- 
plied in drinking fountains or vessels so constructed that the stock 
can not get their feet into the water. 


FEEDING THE GOSLINGS 


Goslings do not need feed until they are from 36 to 48 hours old, 
when they should be fed stale bread soaked in milk or water, scalded 
cracked corn, or a mash made of 4 parts corn meal and 1 part mid- 
dlings. Green grass should make up most of their feed, and only 
a very limited amount of grain should be used. Plenty of fresh clean 
drinking water should be supplied. After two or three weeks, if 
the goslings have plenty of grass, they will usually not need any 
other feed. If extra feed is needed use a mash of 2 parts shorts 
and 1 part of corn meal or ground oats. After they are six weeks | 
old, if they still need extra feed change the mash to equal parts 
shorts, corn meal, and ground oats, with 5 per cent meat scrap, 
Where the pasture is good, most goslings are raised from the time 
they are 2 or 3 weeks old to fattening time without any additional 
feed. (Fig. 8.) Whole grains should not be fed until the goslings 
are well feathered. 


PREPARING FOR MARKET 


In a few sections young geese, when fully feathered or when the 
long flight wing feathers reach the tail (fig. 9) are fattened in large 
numbers by buyers who make a specialty of this business. Different 
methods are used successfully in the special fattening of geese on & 
large scale. The owner of a goose-fattening farm in the Middle 
West buys large numbers of geese and fattens them for one month in | 
an orchard or cornfield in flocks of 1,000 or more. (Fig. 10.) No 
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shelter is provided other than that of trees or standing cornstalks, 
except in unusually severe weather, when the geese are driven into 
sheds. Corn on the cob and plenty of water are kept before the 
geese all the time, and they eat the leaves off the cornstalks for 


Fig. 8.—Toulouse goslings about 5 weeks old 


roughage. They are then shipped alive in a poultry car to the New 
York market. 

Some farmers fatten their own geese. The geese may be “pen 
fattened ” in flocks of from 20 to 25 and fed three times daily, one 


“ 


Fic. 9.—An example of the very rapid growth of well-fed Toulouse goslings. The two 
on the right and the one in the rear are young geese about 12 weeks old 


feed of a moist but not sloppy mash made of one-third shorts and 
two-thirds corn meal being given and two feeds of corn with some 
oats or barley. The pens should be kept partly darkened, and the 
geese should be disturbed as little as possible. It is important to use 
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plenty of bedding of oat straw, both to keep the pens clean and tp 
provide roughage, as the geese will eat a considerable quantity of 
the straw. Some roughage or vegetables should be provided. An 
increase in weight of from 4 to 6 pounds can be obtained by this 


method of feeding. 
NOODLING GEESE 


Another method which produces a much better fattened goose but 
involves considerably more work is to stuff large geese with noodles 
three or four weeks. From 8 to 10 geese are confined to a pen about 
8 by 12 feet, which is kept heavily bedded with fresh oat stray, 
The feeder sits on a box in one corner of the pen, holds the goose 
between his legs and stuffs it with noodles, usually beginning by 
feeding from 3 to 5 noodles three times daily and gradually increas- 


Fic. 10.—Flock of geese being fattened on a goose-fattening farm 


ing to 6 or 7 noodles five times daily at four-hour intervals. The 
noodles are made of scalded corn meal, ground oats, ground barley, 
and ground wheat or wheat flour, about equal parts of each being 
used. Add salt as for bread, thoroughly mix the feed, and put it 
through a sausage stuffer, cutting the product into pieces 214 or 3 
inches long. Boil them from 10 to 15 minutes, or until they float, 
in a wash boiler containing a wire rack which stands 114 inches 
above the bottom of the boiler. Dip the noodles in cold water and 
roll in flour to keep them from sticking together. Pour hot water 
over the noodles just before they are fed to make them slippery and 
keep them warm. The number of noodles fed depends on the size 
and condition of the bird and the judgment of the feeder. The 
noodles are put into the mouth, one at a time, and worked down by 
using the hands on the outside of the neck. At the next feeding 
time, if any feed can be felt in the crop, no noodles are given; other- 
wise the bird will go off its feed. Keep plenty of drinking water 
before the geese. 
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The young ganders are used for this special fattening and any older 
ganders or geese to be marketed. A partition extending halfway 
across the pen is used to keep the geese separate as they are fed. The 
pen is kept dark and the geese are disturbed as little as possible. The 
“feeder usually wears gloves to protect his hands from bites, and the 
goose is handled by its neck rather than by its legs and held with the 
back toward the attendant. One man can feed from 50 to 100 geese 
by this method, but it involves a large amount of work and long 
hours, the first feed being given at 5 a. m. and the last at about 11 
.m. A high price must be obtained for geese thus fed to make this 
find of fattening profitable. Noodling will produce a gain of from 
6to 10 pounds. A price of from 10 to 15 cents a pound above that 
paid for geese not specially fattened is often received. 


MARKET DEMANDS AND PRICES 


There is some demand for young geese from June to January, but 
most of them are sold at Thanksgiving and Christmas. ‘Ten-weeks- 
old goslings of the largest breeds of purebred geese weigh as much 
_ as 10 or 12 pounds when forced for rapid growth and are sometimes 
marketed at that age as green geese. If not killed at that age they are 
not suitable for market until they are more than 4 or 5 months old. 
Large cities containing a considerable foreign population are usually 
the best markets for geese. 

The average monthly price paid in cents per pound for live geese 
on the wholesale market in New York City for the year 1927 were 
as follows: January, 24.3; February, 17; March, 17; April, 16.5; 
May, 13.4; June, 12; July, 12; August, 13; September, 17.7; October, 
21.1; November, 21.6; and December, 23.1. Higher prices are ob- 
tained for young green geese specially forced and sold in the summer. 
These prices were considerably lower than the prices paid in cents 
per pound for live hens during the same period, which were as fol- 
lows: January, 33.1; February, 30; March, 29.8; April, 30.9; May, 
26.8; June, 24.6; July, 25.1; August, 25.3; September, 26.8; October, 
23.8; November, 23.9; and December, 23.9. The number of geese 
kept on farms in this country has decreased materially in the last 
20 years, owing largely to the limiting of available range and partl 
to the lower prices which have been paid for geese as compared wit 
prices paid for fowls and turkeys. 

KILLING AND DRESSING 


Geese are usually killed and picked in the same manner as other 
kinds of poultry, but are much more difficult to pick than hens or 
chickens. Care should be used in handling the geese at killing time, 
as the flesh bruises very easily, and the bruised spots detract from the 
appearance of the dressed product. The jugular vein in the throat 
just below the base of the skull is cut through the mouth with a 
long-bladed knife. As soon as the vein has been cut the goose is 
stunned either by a hard blow on the back of the head or by plunging 
the point of the knife into the brain through the roof of the mouth. 

The wings are picked to the first joint, and the feathers are re- 
moved from the neck halfway to the head, pulling with the feathers 
and not back toward the head. The soft  caiathare and fine down 
may be partly removed by rubbing the body with moistened hands 
or by shaving the skin. The dry picking of geese is rather difficult, 
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and the most common practice is to scald or steam the feathers be- 
fore picking. This can be done over a wash boiler three-fourths 
full of boiling water, laying the dead goose on a burlap sack stretched — 
tightly over the top of the boiler and steaming first the breast, then 
the back, and then each side. The whole process of steaming does 
not take more than two or three minutes, and the goose must be kept 
moving to prevent scalding the flesh. A goose may also be steamed 
by eliding slightly and wrapping the body tightly for five minutes 
or longer in burlap or cloth to allow the steam to work thoroughly 
through the feathers. The goose is steamed until the feathers can 
be pulled out easily, and the head is usually laid under the breast to 
keep the breast from scalding. The bird is then singed over an alco- 
hol flame, the alcohol usually being burned in shallow, tin plates, 
Some markets prefer dry-picked geese, while in other markets no 
difference is made in the price of scalded or dry-picked geese. 

After the geese are picked they are usually washed and put into 
ice or cold water to cool. Dressed geese are shipped packed in well- 
ventilated barrels in cool weather without ice, each goose being 
wrapped in paper with the head left out of the package. “ Noodled” 
geese average about 25 or 26 pounds in weight, and individual 
weights of nearly 40 pounds have been obtained. Many farmers sell 
their geese alive, either to fatteners or for immediate slaughter. 


PLUCKING LIVE GEESE 


The plucking of feathers from live geese has been practiced for 
many centuries. Some breeders of geese in the South and a few in 
the Middle West and the North pluck the feathers from the live geese 
at some time prior to molting. A few pick as often as every six 
weeks during the spring, summer, and early in the fall, while others 
pick only once or twice a year, either in the spring or in both spring 
and fall. This practice of plucking geese, however, is considered by 
many breeders to be cruel and injurious. Only feathers are picked 
when the quills appear dry and do not contain blood. Both young 
and old geese are plucked. About 1 pound of feathers may be 
plucked from a goose during a year. The feathers should never be 

ulled after November 15, in order that the geese will be in full 

eather for marketing. Geese should not be picked during the breed- | 
ing season. In plucking, a stocking is ase put over the head of 
the goose and the soft feathers on the breast, back, sides, and abdo- 
men are pulled. Five quill feathers are pulled from each wing. 
Short feathers enough to support the wings should always be left. 
The following prices per pound for geese feathers were quoted in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in October, 1927: Pure white, $1; average white, 
80 cents; gray, 70 cents. These prices are for good dry feathers. 
The feathers should be partly cured before they are shipped, which 
may be done by placing them in loosely woven, burlap sacks which 
are hung in the loft of a building where they get good air circulation 
from all sides. Sacks of these feathers should not be laid on the 
Aloor or packed on top of one another until they are thoroughly dry. 
‘The demand for goose feathers and the practice of plucking geese 
appear to be decreasing, while more attention is being given to the 
production of young geese for market. 
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EESE CAN BE RAISED successfully and profit- 
ably in all parts of the United States, but are 
most abundant in the Middle West and the South. 
They subsist very largely on grass during the grow- 
ing season and are the closest of grazers; therefore 
they are most economically raised where pastures 
are abundant and where the grass remains green and 
tender during long seasons. 


Geese can be housed very cheaply, as they need 
protection only during cold, stormy weather, and in 
the South they are raised successfully without shelter. 


Opportunities for raising geese at a profit are best 
in sections where geese are fattened commercially to 
meet the demand for goose flesh in our large eastern 
cities, especially among people of foreign descent. 


Geese for market bring the highest prices during 
the late fall and early winter months, but these prices 
are considerably less than those for other kinds of 


poultry. 
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GOOSE PRODUCTION 


EESE ARE RAISED in all parts of the United States, but are 
most abundant in the Middle West and the South. According 

to the census of 1920, Illinois, with 195,769 geese, contained the great- 
est number, but Missouri, Arkansas, and Iowa each have nearly as 
many. Kentucky, Tennessee, Minnesota, North Carolina, and Texas 


ranked next in order but each had decidedly fewer geese. The 
ascendancy in the number of geese kept on farms has passed very 
largely from the South Central to the North Central States during 
recent years. About one-tenth of the farms in the United States re- 
ported geese. No data on goose production were taken in the agri- 
cultural census of 1925. Geese make up only about 1 per cent of the 
total poultry in the country, and the total number of geese and ducks 
kept is practically equal. Geese are very hardy, are the closest 
grazers known, and will get almost their entire living from a good 
pasture, but can be raised profitably only where they have good range. 


BREEDS 


All the breeds of geese in the United States are descended from 
the wild gray goose and have been domesticated for many centuries. 
Six breeds of geese are recognized as standard in this country, 
namely, Toulouse, Embden, African, Chinese, Canada or wild, and 
Egyptian. The Toulouse, Embden, African, and Chinese are the 
most popular breeds in the United States, the first two being by far 
the most popular. Crosses of the standard varieties of geese, espe- 
cially of the African gander on the Toulouse or Embden, are occa- 
sionally made, but without any apparent gain. This cross is in favor 
with some of the breeders who make a specialty of forced feeding 
or noodling geese, and also for the production of young “ green 

eese for market, but is not recommended for average conditions. 
§ Che common goose found on many farms contains more or less blood 

of some of the standard breeds and of the wild goose, and is usually 
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considerably smaller than the standard Toulouse or Embden. It may 
be greatly improved by crossing with a purebred gander. In addi. 
tion to the standard breeds there is the so-called mongrel goose, which 
is a hybrid, generally infertile, made by crossing one of these varie. 
ties, usually the Toulouse or African, with the wild or Canad 
goose. Geese are kept primarily for the production of flesh and 
feathers, although their eggs are occasionally used for cooking 
Most of the geese kept on general farms in this country weigh from 
5 to 10 pounds less than the standard weights for these breeds, 


TOULOUSE 


The Toulouse goose (fig. 1) derives its name from the city of 
Toulouse, in southern France, in a territory noted for its geese. The 
Toulouse is the largest 
and most popular of 
the standard breeds 
of geese. The stand. 
ard weights, in 
pounds, are as fol. 
lows: Adult gander, 
26; adult goose and 
young gander, 20; 
young goose, lh 
This breed has a 
broad and deep body 
and is loose-feathered, 
a characteristic which 
gives it a massive ap- 
pearance. The color 
of the plumage 3 
dark gray on_ the 
back, gradually shad 
ing to light gray 
edged with white o 
the breast, and t 
white on the abdo- 
men. The eye should 
be dark brown of 
hazel, the bill pale 
orange, and _ the 
shanks and toes a deep reddish orange. The female resembles the 
male but is smaller. The Toulouse is a fair layer, producing from li 
to 35 eggs a year, is docile, grows rapidly, and makes a good market 
bird. Its dark pinfeathers, however, make it a slightly less attractive 
market goose than the Embden—[also spelled Emden]. The Tow 
louse as a rule is a nonsitter. Egg production is low in most flocks 
of geese, but can be greatly saoreenat by breeding for eggs. 


Fig. 1.—Toulouse goose 


EMBDEN 


The Embden was one of the first breeds of geese imported into 
the United States, where it was known at first as the Bremen, named 
after the city from which it was‘imported. (Fig. 2.) This breed, 
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however, originated 
in Hanover,Germany. 
The present breed 
name, Embden, is 
from the German 
city that made later 
exportations of the 
ese to England. 
The standard weights, 
in pounds, are as fol- 
lows: Adult gander, 
90; adult goose and 
young gander, 18; 
oung goose, 16. The 
mbden is a large 
white goose, slightly 
smaller,more spright- 
ly, and much tighter- 
feathered than the 
Toulouse. It there- 
fore appears more up- 
standing. The plum- 
age is pure white. 
The Embden is a fair 
layer but usually is 
not quite so prolific 
as the Toulouse, al- 
though the egg yield 
varies greatly among 
individuals in all the 
breeds. The Embden 
isa much better sitter 
than the ‘Toulouse. 
The breed makes a 
very good market 
bird, as it has white 
pinfeathers, is a rapid 
grower, and matures 
early. 


AFRICAN 


The A frican (fig. 3) 
isa gray goose witha 
distinct brown shade, 
which originated in 
China, though erro- 
neously reported to 
have come from Af- 
rica. It has a dis- 
tinctive knob or pro- 
tuberance on its head, 
and its carriage is 
More erect and the 
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Fic. 2.—Embden gander 


Fic. 3.—African gander 
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body more nearly oblong and is higher from the ground than the 
Toulouse. The standard weights for the adult African gander and 
goose are the same as those for the Embden breed, but the weight 
of the young gander is 16 pounds and that of the young goose, 14 
pounds. The head, knob, and bill are black, the eyes are dark brown, 
the plumage ashy brown on the wings and back and light ashy brow 
on the neck, breast, and underside of the body. The African ig q 
good layer, about equal in production to the Toulouse, and makes a 
good market goose. The males are especially liked for crossing with 
other varieties in producing fancy market products. It is a rapid 
grower and matures 
early, but is apt to 
be very noisy. 


CHINESE 


The Chinese geese, 
of which there are 
two standard varie- 
ties, the Brown and 
the White (figs. 4 
and 5), originated in 
China. This goose is 
much smaller than 
the other standard 
breeds and more 
swanlike in appear- 
ance. The standard 
weights, in pounds, 
are as follows: Adult 
gander, 12; adult 
goose and young 
gander, 10; young 
goose, 8, The Brown 
goose has a russet- 
brown color which is 
lighter on the under- 
side of the body, a 
brown head, a dark- 

Frc. 4.—Brown Chinese gander slate or black knob, 
and a black bill. The White Chinese goose has pure-white plumage 
and an orange-colored bill and knob. Both varieties mature early 
and are better layers than the other breeds, but lay smaller eggs. 
They are rapid growers, but are shy and rather difficult to handle. 
The breed is kept mainly for exhibition. Some goose breeders object 
to them because of their excessive noise. 


CANADA 


The Canada or wild goose (fig. 6), which is the American wild 
goose, is of a different species from the other breeds of geese discussed 
in this builetin and can be kept in captivity only by close confine- 
ment. They are used to ornament private and public parks and 
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The eggs require 30 days to incubate and seldom fail to hatch, and 
there is practically no loss in the young except by accident. This 
breed likes to nest on dry ground near the water, using straw, hay, 
or leaves for nesting material. At nesting time the geese are very 
cross and defend their nests and young against all encroachments, 


EGYPTIAN 


The Egyptian is a long-legged but small, brightly colored goose 
adapted only for ornamental purposes and rarely kept in this coun- 
try. It resembles the Canada goose in shape, but each class weighs 2 
pounds less than wild geese of the corresponding class. The bill is 
purple or bluish red, and the legs and toes are reddish yellow. The 
color of the plumage of the back and body is gray and black, and the 
lower part of the body pale buff or yellow, penciled with black. The 
breast is chestnut and gray, and the tail is black. The wings are a 
glossy black, and the shoulders white. 


Fig. 7.—Flock of Embden geese on pasture 
GOOSE BREEDING 


Practically all the geese in this country are raised in small flocks 
on general farms, and few, if any, farms are devoted entirely to rais- 
ing geese. The fattening of geese, however, is conducted as a special 
business on a large scale in the producing sections, the geese being 
collected from general farms, usually over a large area, and fattened 
for a few weeks before being killed. In other sections, especially in 
Wisconsin, geese are raised rather extensively and fattened on the 
farms. A special trade for Wisconsin specially fattened geese has 
been built up in New York City and other large eastern cities. 

Geese can be raised successfully in small numbers and at a profit 
on farms where there is plenty of grass or pasture land with a 
natural supply of water. (Fig. 7.) Geese, both young and old, are 
very hardy and are rarely affected by any disease or insect pests. 
Grass makes up the bulk of the feed for geese, and it is doubtful 
whether it pays to raise them unless good grass range is available. 
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Geese are the closest grazers known, and both mature geese and 
partially grown goslings will get their entire living from a good pas- 
ture so long as the grass remains green. Moist pasture land makes 
excellent grazing. It is important not to overstock the land, as to do 
so may kill the grass. This condition may be prevented by using two 
or more fields in rotation. A body of water where the-geese can swim 
is considered essential during the breeding season and is a good 
feature during the rest of the year. If there is no natural pond, an 
artificial one or tanks may be supplied to advantage. 

The market for geese is not so general as for chickens; this fact 
should be considered in undertaking to raise geese. The demand and 
the price paid for geese are usually best in sections where goose 
fattening is conducted on a large scale, but the price is materially 
lower than those paid for other kinds of poultry. Many geese are 
kept in the South largely for the production of feathers rather than 
for their flesh, but as the use of fouttiave is not so general as it has 
been that phase of goose raising is less profitable than formerly. 


HOUSES 


Except in winter or during stormy weather, when some protec- 
tion should be provided, mature geese seldom need a house. Pro- 
tection from snow in the winter and provision for shade in the sum- 
mer are necessary. Some kind of shelter, such as a shed open on the 
south side, a poultry house, or a barn, is usually provided by breed- 
ers in the North and is used by some breeders in the South. Coops, 
barrels, or some other dry shelter should be provided for young 
goslings. The goose houses should be kept clean, and plenty of 
clean straw or shavings should be provided for the floor during the 
winter. 

SELECTING AND MATING 

Geese, like other kinds of poultry, should be selected for size, pro- 
lificacy, and vigor. Extremely large size is not desirable in breeding 
stock. The medium-sized birds are the best breeders. They should 
be mated several months prior to the breeding season to obtain the 
best results; therefore breeding stock should be bought in the fall 
and all changes in matings made then. Goose matings are not 
changed from year to. year except when, as sometimes happens, 
the gander fails to mate with certain geese, new matings are neces- 
sary. If the matings are changed, it is usually necessary to keep the 
Perey mated geese so far apart that they can not hear each 
other. 

Sex is difficult to distinguish in geese, especially when they are 
young. The gander is usually somewhat larger and coarser than 
the goose and has a shrill, high voice, while the female has a harsh, 
coarse cry. The gander has a longer neck and a larger head. The 
sex may be determined by inspecting the sexual organs or by the 
actions of the geese at mating time. The sphincter muscle which 
closes the anus of the female appears folded if stretched, while a 
light pressure around the vent in the male will make the sexual 
organ protrude. This test is made to advantage only just preceding 
or during the breeding season and on mature geese. In common 
geese the male is lighter colored than the female. 

A gander may be mated with from one to four geese, but pair or 
trio matings usually give the best results. A young gander is usually 
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mated with only one or two geese. The wild gander usually mates 
with only one goose. Geese are easily disturbed and should always 
be managed and handled gently. When mated, geese are allowed to 
run in flocks, but each mating may be kept in a colony by itself 
during the breeding season to keep the ganders from fighting. From 
4 to 25 geese may be kept on an acre of land, and under most con- 
ditions 10 is a fair average. Fences 2 or 3 feet high will keep geese 
confined in good-sized yards. Wherever possible the geese should 
have free range on grass or stubble. Many people in the South keep 
them to kill the weeds in the cotton fields. 

Toulouse and Embden geese breed and produce some stock in their 
second year, but do not mature or give best results before the third 
year. They sometimes lay the first year; but if their eggs are hatched 
the geese should be marketed and not kept for breeding. The first 
eggs laid are often infertile and may be used for cooking. The 
females are usually kept until they are from 8 to 10 years old, or 
as long as they lay well, but ganders are seldom kept after they are 
6 or 7 years old. Wild ganders, however, are kept as long as they 
will breed, and usually do not breed until their third year. Yearling 
ganders of the domestic breeds are often used for breeding, and both 
sexes are usually best for breeding when from 3 to 5 years old, 
Mating at an early age tends to promote early breeding. 


INCUBATION 


Geese are fed a ration to produce eggs during the latter part of 
the winter (about February 1 in the northeastern section of this 
country) or so that the goslings will be hatched by the time there is 
good grass pasture. They are allowed to make nests on the floor of 
the house, or in large boxes or barrels, or shelters scattered on range 
are provided for that purpose. The eggs should be collected daily 
and kept in a cool place where the contents will not evaporate too 
freely ; if kept for some time they may be stored in loose bran. Eggs 
laid by the wild goose are usually left in their nest. The eggs laid 
before the goose becomes broody are usually set under hens, while 
the second laying may be hatched under either hens or the goose. 
If the eggs are not removed from the nest in which the goose is laying 
she will usually stop laying sooner than if they are taken away. The 
desire to sit can usually be broken up by confining her to a slat- 
bottom coop, with water to drink and very little feed, for from two 
to four days. The goose is usually allowed to sit in the same nest in 
which she has laid, as it is very difficult to make her sit in a new 
place. Many breeders prefer to raise all the goslings under hens, as 
geese sometimes become difficult to manage when allowed to hatch 
and rear their young. From 3 to 7 eggs may be set under a common 
hen, and from 10 to 15 under a goose, depending on the size of the 
hen or goose and on the season of the year. Eggs set under a hen 
should be turned by hand the same as in an incubator, as they are 
too large for the hen to turn readily. Hens used for hatching goose 
eggs must be treated with insect powder and have good attention, 
because the period of incubation of goose eggs is much longer than 
that for hens’ eggs. Apply the insect powder to the hens thoroughly 
two or three days before the goslings are due to hatch. Goose eg 
may be hatched in incubators and the goslings successfully raised in 
brooders, although it is not a common practice. 
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The period of incubation varies from 30 days in the small breeds 
to 34 or 35 days in the large breeds. This period is about 35 days 
for the wild goose. Incubators should be run at a temperature be- 
tween 101.5° and 102.5° F., or about 1° lower than for hens’ eggs, 
with the thermometer just clearing or barely touching the top of 
the eggs. Goose eggs in an incubator should be cooled longer than 
hens’ eggs, beginning about the:tenth day. Toward the end of the 
hatch cool the eggs down to a temperature between 80° and 85°. The 
incubator may be operated at the same temperature as for hens’ eggs, 
with a lower total heat obtained by the longer cooling period given 
the goose eggs. Moisture should be added to the eggs after the 
first week if set in incubators; this is usually done by sprinkling the 
eggs with lukewarm water. Soak the eggs from one-half to one 
minute in warm water (100°) every two or three days after the 
fifteenth day and daily during the last week. When goose eggs are 
hatched by natural methods, moisture should be added the same as 
for those in an incubator, unless they are set in a damp place. Goose 
eggs set in incubators or under hens are usually tested about the 
seventh day, and those which are infertile or contain dead germs are 
removed, but eggs under geese are not commonly tested. 

Goslings hatch slowly, especially under hens, but usually should 
be left alone at hatching time unless some hatch much earlier than 
the others, in which case the first arrivals may be removed and kept 
warm until the hatching is finished. Goslings hatched under hens 
should be examined for head lice, and a little grease—lard or vase- 
line—should be applied with the fingers to their heads and necks. 
To keep a record of their age and breeding, the web of the feet of the 
newly hatched goslings should be punched. 

Some breeders who have two or more hatches coming off at the 
same time from both hens and geese give all the goslings to the geese, 
which are the best mothers. Goslings raised under geese need very 
little attention. A few breeders prefer to brood the goslings arti- 
ficially, keeping them from one to three weeks in the house at night 
in a covered basket or box. Goslings brooded by hens or in brooders 
should be confined to yards containing plenty of growing green feed 
and given very close attention for the first few days. In mild 
weather the hens are allowed to brood the goslings for from 7 to 10 
days, after which the goslings are able to take care of themselves. 

As it is very necessary to keep the young goslings dry, they are 
usually kept confined in the mornings until the dew is dried off, 
and they should not be allowed to get into water until they are 
partly feathered. This occurs when cer are from 2 to 4 weeks old, 
depending on the weather and their range. Goslings caught and 
apparently drowned in a cold rain may be revived by drying in 
flannel near a fire. Good-sized, growing coops with board floors 
should be provided for the goslings, and they must be protected 
from their enemies. When on range, young goslings need some 
attention, as they may get lost or caught in post holes and odd 
corners. Young goslings should have good grass yards, and the 
coops should be removed frequently to fresh grass. It is better to 
keep the growing goslings separate from the old stock. Shade 
should be provided in hot weather. If very young goslings are 
allowed to run with large animals, they may be injured or killed. 
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CARE OF BREEDING GEESE 


Geese are raised generally where they have a good grass range 
or pasture, and, except during the winter months, usually pick up 
most of their living. The pasture may be supplemented with light 
feeds of home-grown grains or wet mash daily, the necessity and 

uantity of this feed depending on the condition of the pasture. 

uring the winter, when pasture is no longer available, they should 
have both grain and roughage, but great care should be taken not 
to overfeed the breeders so that they will become too fat, with the 
consequent result of poor fertility and unsatisfactory hatches. Oats 
make a desirable grain feed for breeding geese, but a l'mited portion 
of corn, wheat, or barley may be added for varietv. The greater part 
of the feed, however, should be made up of roughage, such as vege- 
tables, clover, or alfalfa hay, chopped-corn stover, or silage. Silage 
is a good feed if it does not contain too much corn and is free from 
mold. It is desired to have the geese lay early, so that the first 
goslings will hatch by the time there is green grass for pasture; and 
as the breeding season approaches it is necessary to increase the quan- 
tity of feed slightly and add to it a mash, which is usually given in 
the morning, and may be made of 3 parts bran or shorts, 1 part corn 
meal, and one-fourth part meat scrap; or buttermilk may be used 
in place of meat scrap. This mash should be fed with the vegetables 
or roughage. Grit and oyster shell should be kept before the geese 
when they are laying and may be provided all the time to advantage. 
Drinking water should be available at all times, and it is best sup- 


plied in drinking fountains or vessels so constructed that the stock 
can not get their feet into the water. 


FEEDING THE GOSLINGS 


Goslings do not need feed until they are from 36 to 48 hours old, 
when they should be fed stale bread soaked in milk or water, scalded 
cracked corn, or a mash made of 4 parts corn meal and 1 part mid- 
dlings. Green grass should make up most of their feed, and only 
a very limited amount of grain should be used. Plenty of fresh clean 
drinking water should be supplied. After two or three weeks, if 
the goslings have plenty of grass, they will usually not need any 
other feed. If extra feed is needed use a mash of 2 parts shorts 
and 1 part of corn meal or ground oats. After they are six weeks 
old, if they still need extra feed change the mash to equal parts 
shorts, corn meal, and ground oats, with 5 per cent meat scrap. 
Where the pasture is good, most goslings are raised from the time 
they are 2 or 3 weeks old to fattening time without any additional 
feed. (Fig. 8.) Whole grains should not be fed until the goslings 
are well feathered. 


PREPARING FOR MARKET 


In a few sections young geese, when fully feathered or when the 
long flight wing feathers reach the tail (fig. 9) are fattened in large 
numbers by buyers who make a specialty of this business. Different 
methods are used successfully in the special fattening of geese on a 
large scale. The owner of a goose-fattening farm in the Middle 
West buys large numbers of geese and fattens them for one month in 
an orchard or cornfield in flocks of 1,000 or more. (Fig. 10.) No 
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shelter is provided other than that of trees or standing cornstalks, 
except in unusually severe weather, when the geese are driven into 
sheds. Corn on the cob and plenty of water are kept before the 
geese all the time, and they eat the leaves off the cornstalks for 


« Fic. 8.—Toulouse goslings about 5 weeks old 


roughage. They are then shipped alive in a poultry car to the New 
York market. 

Some farmers fatten their own geese. The geese may be “pen 
fattened ” in flocks of from 20 to 25 and fed three times daily, one 


6 


Fic. 9.—An example of the very rapid growth of well-fed Toulouse goslings. The two 
on the right and the one in the rear are young geese about 12 weeks old 


feed of a moist but not sloppy mash made of one-third shorts and 
two-thirds corn meal being given and two feeds of corn with some 
oats or barley. The pens should be kept partly darkened, and the 
geese should be disturbed as little as possible. It is important to use 
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plenty of bedding of oat straw, both to keep the pens clean and to 
provide roughage, as the geese will eat a considerable quantity of 
the straw. Some roughage or vegetables should be provided. An 
increase in weight of from 4 to 6 pounds can be obtained by this 


method of feeding. 
NOODLING GEESE 


Another method which produces a much better fattened goose but 
involves considerably more work is to stuff large geese with noodles 
three or four weeks. From 8 to 10 geese are confined to a pen about 
8 by 12 feet, which is kept heavily bedded with fresh oat straw. 
The feeder sits on a box in one corner of the pen, holds the goose 
between his legs and stuffs it with noodles, usually beginning by 
feeding from 3 to 5 noodles three times daily aid gradually increas- 


Fic. 10.—Flock of geese being fattened on a goose-fattening farm 


ing to 6 or 7 noodles five times daily at four-hour intervals. The 
noodles are made of scalded corn meal, ground oats, ground barley, 
and ground wheat or wheat flour, about equal parts of each being 
used. Add salt as for bread, thoroughly mix the feed, and put it 
through a sausage stuffer, cutting the product into pieces 214 or 3 
inches long. Boil them from 10 to 15 minutes, or until they float, 
in a wash boiler containing a wire rack which stands 114 inches 
above the bottom of the boiler. Dip the noodles in cold water and 
roll in flour to keep them from sticking together. Pour hot water 
over the noodles just before they are fed to make them slippery and 
keep them warm. The number of noodles fed depends on the size 
and condition of the bird and the judgment of the feeder. The 
noodles are put into the mouth, one at a time, and worked down by 
using the hands on the outside of the neck. -At the next feeding 
time, if any feed can be felt in the crop, no noodles are given; other- 
wise the bird will go off its feed. Keep plenty of drinking water 
before the geese. bit 
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The young ganders are used for this special fattening and any older 
ganders or geese to be marketed. A partition extending halfway 
across the pen is used to keep the geese separate as they are fed. The 

n is kept dark and the geese are disturbed as little as possible. The 

eeder usually wears gloves to protect his hands from bites, and the 
goose is handled by its neck rather than by its legs and held with the 
back toward the attendant. One man can feed from 50 to 100 geese 
by this method, but it involves a large amount of work and long 
hours, the first feed being given at 5 a. m. and the last at about 11 
.m. <A high price must be obtained for geese thus fed to make this 
Gnd of fattening profitable. Noodling will produce a gain of from 
6 to 10 pounds. i price of from 10 to 15 cents a pound above that 
paid for geese not specially fattened is often received. 


MARKET DEMANDS AND PRICES 


There is some demand for young geese from June to January, but 
most of them are sold at Thanksgiving and Christmas. 'Ten-weeks- 
old goslings of the largest breeds of purebred geese weigh as much 
as 10 or 12 pounds when forced for rapid growth and are sometimes 
marketed at that age as green geese. If not killed at that age they are 
not suitable for market until they are more than 4 or 5 months old. 
Large cities containing a considerable foreign population are usually 
the best markets for geese. 

The prices paid, in cents per pound, for live geese are considerably 
lower than the prices paid for live hens during the same periods. 
Green geese sold in summer bring higher prices than mature geese. 
The following average monthly prices, for live geese and live hens, 
were paid by wholesalers in New York City in 1930: 

Month Geese Hens Month Geese Hens 

MUR T IR ses tS 23:1 ne Peg ee 24.1 
eT es oe 22. 0 

30.1 | September______- piss Sok 25. 4 

29.1 | Oc , 22.3 

25.4 | November . 22. 2 

23.6 | December 8. é 21, 2 

The number of geese kept on farms in this country has decreased 
materially in the last 20 years, owing largely to the limiting of avail- 
able range and partly to the lower prices which have been paid for 
geese as compared with prices paid for fowls and turkeys. 


KILLING AND DRESSING 


Geese are usually killed and picked in the same manner as other 
kinds of poultry, but are much more difficult to pick than hens or 
chickens. Care should be used in handling the geese at killing time, 
as the flesh bruises very easily, and the bruised spots detract from the 
appearance of the dressed product. The jugular vein in the throat 
= below the base of the skull is cut through the mouth with a 
ong-bladed knife. As soon as the vein hag been cut the goose is 
stunned either by a hard blow on the back of the head or by plunging 
the point of the knife into the brain through the roof of the mouth. 

The wings are picked to the first joint, and the feathers are re- 
moved from the neck halfway to the head, puting with the feathers 
and not back toward the head. The soft pinfeathers and fine down 


~ be partly removed by rubbing the body with moistened hands 
or by shaving the skin, The dry picking of geese is rather difficult, 
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and the most common practice is to scald or steam the feathers be- 
fore picking. This can be done over a wash boiler three-fourths 
full of boiling water, laying the dead goose on a burlap sack stretched 
tightly over the top of the boiler and steaming first the breast, then 
the back, and then each side. The whole process of steaming does 
not take more than two or three minutes, and the goose must be kept 
moving to prevent scalding the flesh. A goose may also be steamed 
by scalding slightly and wrapping the body tightly for five minutes 
or longer in burlap or cloth to allow the steam to work thoroughly 
through the feathers. The goose is steamed until the feathers can 
be pulled out easily, and the head is usually laid under the breast to 
keep the breast from scalding. The bird is then singed over an alco- 
hol flame, the alcohol usually being burned in shallow, tin plates, 
Some markets prefer dry-picked geese, while in other markets no 
difference is made in the price of scalded or dry-picked geese. 

After the geese are picked they are usually washed and put into 
ice or cold water to cool. Dressed geese are shipped packed in well- 
ventilated barrels in cool weather without ice, each goose being 
wrapped in paper with the head left out of the package. “ Noodled” 
geese average about 25 or 26 pounds in weight, and individual 
weights of nearly 40 pounds have been obtained. Many farmers sell 
their geese alive, either to fatteners or for immediate slaughter. 






PLUCKING LIVE GEESE 





The plucking of feathers from live geese has been practiced for 
many centuries. Some breeders of geese in the South and a few in 
the Middle West and the North pluck the feathers from the live geese 
at some time prior to molting. A few pick as often as every six 
weeks during the spring, summer, and early in the fall, while others 
pick only once or twice a year, either in the spring or in both spring 
and fall. This practice of plucking geese, however, is considered by 
many breeders to be cruel and injurious. Feathers are picked only 

when the quills appear dry and do not contain blood. Both young 
and old geese are plucked. About 1 pound of feathers may be 
plucked from a goose during a year. The feathers should never be 
pulled after November 15, or the geese will not be in full feather 
for marketing. Geese should not be picked during the breeding | 
season. In plucking, a stocking is usually put over the head of the 
goose and the soft feathers on the breast, back, sides, and abdomen 
are pulled. Five quill feathers are pulled from each wing. Short 
feathers enough to support the wings should always be left. The 
following prices per pound for goose feathers were quoted in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in July, 1931: Pure white 70 cents; average white, 55 
cents; gray 45 cents. These prices are for good dry feathers. The 
feathers should be partly cured before they are shipped, which may 
be done by placing them in loosely woven burlap sacks which are 
hung in the loft of a building where they get good air circulation 
from all sides. Sacks of these feathers should not be laid on the 
floor or packed on top of one another until they are thoroughly dry. 
The demand for goose feathers and the practice of plucking geese 
appear to be decreasing, while more attention is being given-to. the 
production of young geese for market. on er oo 
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EESE CAN BE RAISED successfully and profit- 

ably in all parts of the United States, but are 
most abundant in the Middle Western and North 
Central States. They subsist very largely on grass 
during the growing season and are the closest of 
grazers; therefore they are most economically raised 
where pastures are abundant and where the grass 
remains green and tender during long seasons. 


Geese can be housed very cheaply, as they need 
protection only during cold stormy weather, and in 
the South they are raised successfully without 
shelter. 


Opportunities for raising geese at a profit are best 
in sections where geese are fattened commercially to 
meet the demand for goose flesh in our large eastern 
cities, especially among people of foreign descent. 


Geese for market bring the highest prices during 
the late fall and early winter months, but these 
prices are considerably less than those for other 
kinds of poultry. 
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GOOSE PRODUCTION 


EESE ‘ARE RAISED in all parts of the United States, but 
are most abundant in the Middle Western and North Central 
States. According to 1930 census, which reports the total number 
of geese raised to market age, Illinois, with 408,360, produced the 
greatest number, closely followed by Iowa and Minnesota; Missouri 
and Wisconsin raised about 270,000 each, and Michigan, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, North Dakota, and South Dakota, each produced about 169,000. 
The ascendancy in the number of geese raised on farms has passed 
completely from the South Central to the North Central States since 
1910. 

Geese raised make up only about 0.5 per cent of the total poultry 
raised in the United States, and number only about one-third as many 
as the ducks produced. The 1930 census showed that geese were 
raised on less than one-tenth of the farms in the United States. Geese 
are very hardy, are the closest grazers known, and will get almost 
their entire living from a good pasture, but can be raised profitably 
only where they have good range. 


BREEDS 


All breeds of geese in the United States are descended from the 
wild gray goose and have been domesticated for many centuries. Six 
breeds are recognized as standard in this country, namely, Toulouse, 
Embden, African, Chinese, Canada or wild, and Egyptian. The 
Toulouse, Embden, African, and Chinese are the most popular breeds 
in the United States, the first two being by far the most popular. 
Crosses of the standard varieties especially of the African gander on 
the Toulouse or Embden, are occasionally made, but without any 
apparent gain. This cross is in favor with some of the breeders who 
make a specialty of forced feeding or noodling geese, and also for 
the production of young “ green ” geese for market, but is not recom- 
mended for average conditions. The common goose found on many 
farms contains more or less blood of some of the standard breeds and 
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of the wild goose, anid is usually considerably smaller than the stand- 
ard Toulouse or Embden. It may be greatly improved by crossing 
with a purebred gander. In addition to the standard breeds there is 
the so-called mongrel goose, which is a hybrid, generally infertile, 
made by crossing one of these varieties, usually the Toulouse or 
African, with the wild or Canada goose. Geese are kept primarily 
for the production of flesh and feathers, although their eggs are occa- 
sionally used for cooking. Most of the geese kept on general farms 
in this country weigh from 5 to 10 pounds less than the standard 
weights for these breeds. 


TOULOUSE 


The Toulouse goose (fig. 1) derives its name from the city of 

Toulouse, in southern France, in a territory noted for its geese. The 

Toulouse is the largest 

and most popular of 

the standard breeds 

of geese. The stand- 

ard weights, in 

n0unds, are as fol- 

She Adult gander, 

26; adult goose and 

young gander, 20; 

young goose, 16, 

This breed has a 

broad and deep body 

and isloose-feathered, 

a characteristic which 

gives it a massive ap- 

pearance. The color 

of the plumage is 

dark gray on_ the 

back, gradually shad- 

ing to light gray 

edged with white on 

the breast, and_ to 

white on the abdo- 

men. The eye should 

be dark brown or 

Fig. 1.—Toulouse goose hazel, the bill pale 

orange, and_ the 

shanks and toes a deep reddish orange. The female resembles the 

male but is smaller. The Toulouse is a fair layer, producing from 15 

to 35 eggs a year, is docile, grows rapidly, and makes a good market 

bird. Its dark pinfeathers, however, make it a slightly less attractive 

market goose than the Embden—{[also spelled Emden]. The Tou- 

louse as a rule is a nonsitter. Egg production is low in most flocks 
of geese, but can be greatly ‘setae by breeding for eggs. 


EMBDEN 


The Embden was one of the first breeds of geese imported into 
the United States, where it was known at first as the Bremen, named 
after the city from which it was imported. (Fig. 2.) This breed, 
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however, originated 
in Hanover,Germany. 
The present breed 
name, Embden, is 
from the German 
city that made later 
exportations of the 
geese to England. 
The standard weights, 
in pounds, are as fol- 
lows: Adult gander, 
90; adult goose and 
young gander, 18; 
young goose, 16. The 
Embden is a_ large 
white goose, slightly 
smaller,more spright- 
ly, and much tighter- 
Bathered than the 
Toulouse. It there- 
fore appears more up- 
standing. ‘The plum- 
age is pure white. 
The Embden is a fair 
layer but usually is 
not quite so prolific 
as the Toulouse, al- 
though the egg yield 
varies greatly among 
individuals in all the 
breeds. The Embden 
is a much better sitter 
than the ‘Toulouse. 
The breed makes a 
very good market 
bird, as it has white 
pinfeathers, is a rapid 
grower, and matures 
early. 


AFRICAN 


TheA frican (fig. 3) 
is a gray goose witha 
distinct brown shade, 
which originated in 
China, though erro- 
neously reported to 
have come from Af- 
rica. It has a dis- 
tinctive knob or pro- 
tuberance on its head, 
and its carriage is 
more erect and the 
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Fic. 2.—Embden gander 


Fic. 3.—African gander 
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body more nearly oblong and is higher from the ground than the 
Toulouse. The standard weights for the adult African gander and 
goose are the same as those for the Embden breed, but ‘the weight 
of the young gander is 16 pounds and that of the young goose, 14 
pounds. The head, knob, and bill are black, the eyes are dark brown, 
the plumage ashy brown on the wings and back and light ashy brown 
on the neck, bre: ast, and underside of the body. The African is 4 
good layer, about equal in production to the Toulouse, and makes a 
good market goose. The males are especially liked for crossing with 
other varieties in producing fancy market products. It is a rapid 

grower and matures 
early, but is apt to 
be very noisy. 














CHINESE 











The Chinese geese, 
of which there are 
two standard varie- 
ties, the Brown and 
the White (figs. 4 
and 5), originated in 
China. This goose is 
much smaller than 
the other standard 
breeds and more 
swanlike in appear- 
ance. The standard 
weights, in pounds, 
are as follows: Adult 
gander, 12; adult 
goose and young 
gander, 10; young 
goose, 8. The Brown 
goose has a _ russet- 
brown color which is 
lighter on the under- 
side of the body, a 
brown head, a dark- 

Fic, 4—Brown Chinese gander slate or black knob, 
and a black bill. The White Chinese goose has pure-white plumage 
and an orange-colored bill and knob. Both varieties mature early 
and are better layers than the other breeds, but lay smaller eggs. 
They are rapid growers, but are shy and rather difficult to handle. 
The breed is kept mainly for exhibition. Some goose breeders object 
to them because of their excessive noise. 









































CANADA 


The Canada or wild goose (fig. 6), which is the American wild 
goose, is of a different species from the other breeds of geese discussed 
in this bulletin and can be kept in captivity only by. close confine- 
ment. They are used to ornament private and public parks and 
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are also in demand 
by hunters to use as 
decoys. Their stand- 
ard weights are the 
same as those of the 
Chinese geese, but 
their conformation 
is entirely different. 
They have long and 
snakelike heads, long 
and slender necks, 
and oblong bodies, 
with horizontal car- 
riage. The wild gan- 
der is frequently used 
to cross with Tou- 
louse, African, and 
Embden geese, there- 
by producing the so- 
called mongrel goose. 
The mongrel goose is 
highly prized as a 
market goose, as it is 
a rapid grower and 
has a fine quality of 
flesh and has much 
the appearance of 
the wild goose. 

In color the body 
of the Canada goose 
should be gray or 
dark gray, the breast 
light gray, and the 
lower part of the 
body white from the 
legs to the tail. The 
bill, eyes, head, neck, 
and tail are black, 
except for a white 
stripe on the side of 
the face. The gan- 
ders do not breed 
until they are 2 years 
old, and the geese 
seldom mate until the 
third season. They 
mate in pairs only 
and seldom change 
mates unless one of 
them dies. They lay 
but few eggs—from 
four to eight in a sea- 
son—which should be 
hatched by the goose. 
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Fic. 5.—White Chinese gander 


Fie. 6,—Canada or wild gander 
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The eggs require 30 days to incubate and seldom fail to hatch, and 
there is practically no loss in the young except by accident. This 
breed likes to nest on dry ground near the water, using straw, hay, 
or leaves for nesting material. At nesting time the geese are very 
cross and defend their nests and young against all encroachments. — 


EGYPTIAN 


The Egyptian is a long-legged but small, brightly colored goose 
adapted only for ornamental purposes and rarely kept in this coun- 
try. It resembles the Canada goose in shape, but each class weighs 2 
pounds less than wild geese of the corresponding class. The bill is 


purple or bluish red, and the legs and toes are reddish yellow. The 
color of the plumage of the back and body is gray and black, and the 
lower part of the body pale buff or yellow, penciled with black. The 
breast is chestnut an gray, and the tail is black. The wings are a 


glossy black, and the shoulders white. 


Fic, 7.—Flock of Embden geese on pasture 
GOOSE BREEDING 


Practically all the geese in this country are raised in small flocks 
on general farms, and few, if any, farms are devoted entirely to rais- 
ing geese. The fattening of geese, however, is conducted as a special 
business on a large scale in the producing sections, the geese being 
collected from general farms, usually over a large area, and fattened 
for a few weeks before being killed. In other sections, especially in 
Wisconsin, geese are raised rather extensively and fattened on the 
farms. A special trade for Wisconsin specially fattened geese has 
been built up in New York City and other large eastern cities. 

Geese can be raised successfully in small numbers and at a profit 
on farms where there is plenty of grass or pasture land with a 
natural supply of water. (Fig. 7.). Geese, both young and old, are 
very hardy and are rarely affected by any disease or insect pests. 
Grass makes up the bulk of the feed for geese, and it is doubtful 
whether it pays to raise them unless good grass range is available. 
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Geese are the closest grazers known, and both mature geese and 
partially grown goslings will get their entire living from a good pas- 
ture so long as the grass remains green. Moist pasture land makes 
excellent grazing. It is important not to overstock the land, as to do 
somay kill the grass. This condition may be prevented by using two 
or more fields in rotation. A body of water where the geese can swim 
is considered essential during the breeding season and is a good 
feature during the rest of the year. If there is no natural pond, an 
artificial one or tanks may be supplied to advantage. 

The market for geese is not so general as for chickens; this fact 
should be considered in undertaking to raise geese. ‘The demand and 
the price paid for geese are usually best in sections where goose 
fattening is conducted on a large scale, but the price is materially 
lower than those paid for other kinds of poultry. Many geese are 
kept in the South largely for the production of feathers rather than 
for their flesh, but as the use of feathers is not so general as it has 
been that phase of goose raising is less profitable than formerly. 


HOUSES 


Except in winter or during stormy weather, when some protec- 
tion should be provided, mature geese seldom need a house. Pro- 
tection from snow in the winter and provision for shade in the sum- 
mer are necessary. Some kind of shelter, such as a shed open on the 
south side, a poultry house, or a barn, is usually provided by breed- 
ers in the North and is used by some breeders in the South. Coops, 
barrels, or some other dry shelter should be provided for young 


goslings. ‘The goose houses should be kept clean, and plenty of 
clean straw or shavings should be provided for the floor during the 
winter, 
SELECTING AND MATING 

Geese, like other kinds of poultry, should be selected for size, pro- 
lificacy, and vigor. Extremely large size is not desirable in breeding 
stock. The medium-sized birds are the best breeders. They should 
be mated several months prior to the breeding season to obtain the 
best results; therefore breeding stock should be bought in the fall 
and all changes in matings made then. Goose matings are not 
changed from year to year except when, as sometimes happens, 
the gander fails to mate with certain geese, new matings are neces- 
sary. If the matings are changed, it is usually necessary to keep the 
ey mated geese so far apart that they can not hear each 
other. > 
Sex is difficult to distinguish in geese, especially when they are 
young. The gander is usually somewhat larger and coarser than 
the goose and has a shrill, high voice, while the female has a harsh, 
coarse cry. The gander has a longer neck and a larger head. The 
sex may be determined by inspecting the sexual organs or by the 
actions of the geese at mating time. The sphincter muscle which 
closes the anus of the female appears folded if stretched, while a 
light pressure around the vent in the male will make the sexual 
organ protrude. This test is made to advantage only just preceding 
or during the breeding season and on mature geese. In common 
geese the male is lighter colored than the female. 

A gander may be mated with from one to four geese, but pair or 
trio matings usually give the best results. A young gander is usually 
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mated with only one or two geese. The wild gander usually mates 
with only one goose. (Geese are easily disturbed and should always 
be managed and handled gently. When mated, geese are allowed to 
run in flocks, but each mating may be kept in a colony by itself 
during the breeding season to keep the ganders from fighting. From 
4 to 25 geese may be kept on an acre of land, and under most con- 
ditions 10 is a fair average. Fences 2 or 3 feet high will keep geese 
confined in good-sized yards. Wherever possible the geese should 
have free range on grass or stubble. Many people in the South keep 
them to kill the weeds in the cotton fields, 

Toulouse and Embden geese breed and produce some stock in their 
second year, but do not mature or give best results before the third 
year. They sometimes lay the first year; but if their eggs are hatched 
the geese should be marketed and not kept for breeding. The first 
eggs laid are often infertile and may be used for cooking. The 
females are usually kept until they are from 8 to 10 years old, or 
as long as they lay well, but ganders are seldom kept after they are 
6 or 7 years old. Wild ganders, however, are kept as long as they 
will breed, and usually do not breed until their third year. Yearling 
ganders of the domestic breeds are often used for breeding, and both 
sexes are usually best for breeding when from 3 to 5 years old, 
Mating at an early age tends to promote early breeding. 


INCUBATION 








Geese are fed a ration to produce eggs during the latter part of 
the winter (about February 1 in the northeastern section of this 
country) or so that the goslings will be hatched by the time there is 
good grass pasture. They are allowed to make nests on the floor of 
the house, or in large boxes or barrels, or shelters scattered on range 
are provided for that purpose. The eggs should be collected daily 
and kept in a cool place where the contents will not evaporate too 
freely ; if kept for some time they may be stored in loose bran. Eggs 
laid by the wild goose are usually left in their nest. The eggs laid 
before the goose becomes broody are usually set under hens, while 
the second laying may be hatched under either hens or the goose, 
If the eggs are not removed from the nest in which the goose is laying 
she will usually stop laying sooner than if they are taken away. The 
desire to sit can usually be broken up by confining her to a slat- 
bottom coop, with water to drink and very little feed, for from two 
to four days. The goose is usually allowed to sit in the same nest in 
which she has laid, as it is very difficult to make her sit in a new 
place. Many breeders prefer to raise all the goslings under hens, as 
geese sometimes become difficult to manage when allowed to hatch 
and rear their young. From 3 to 7 eggs may be set under a common 
hen, and from 10 to 15 under a goose, depending on the size of the 
hen or goose and on the season of the year. Eggs set under a hen 
should be turned by hand the same as in an incubator, as they are 
too large for the hen to turn readily. Hens used for hatching goose 
eggs must be treated with insect powder and have good attention, 
because the period of incubation of goose eggs is much longer than 
that for hens’ eggs. Apply the insect powder to the hens thoroughly 
two or three days before the goslings are due to hatch. Goose eggs 
may be hatched in incubators and the goslings successfully raised in 
brooders, although it is not a common practice. 
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The period of incubation varies from 30 days in the small breeds 
to 34 or 35 days in the large breeds. This period is about 35 days 
for the wild goose. Incubators should be run at a temperature be- 
tween 101.5° and 102.5° F., or about 1° lower than for hens’ eggs, 
with the thermometer just clearing or barely touching the top of 
the eggs. Goose eggs in an incubator should be cooled longer than 
hens’ eggs, beginning about the tenth day. Toward the end of the 
hatch cool the eggs down to a temperature between 80° and 85°. The 
incubator may be operated at the same temperature as for hens’ eggs, 
with a lower total heat obtained by the longer cooling period given 
the goose eggs. Moisture should be added to the eggs after the 
first week if set in incubators; this is usually done by sprinkling the 
eggs with lukewarm water. Soak the eggs from one-half to one 
minute in warm water (100°) every two or three days after the 
fifteenth day and daily during the last week. When goose eggs are 
hatched by natural methods, moisture should be added the same as 
for those in an incubator, unless they are set in a damp place. Goose 
eggs set in incubators or under hens are usually tested about the 
seventh day, and those which are infertile or contain dead germs are 
removed, but eggs under geese are not commonly tested. 

Goslings hatch slowly, especially under hens, but usually should 
be left alone at hatching time unless some hatch much earlier than 
the others, in which case the first arrivals may be removed and kept 
warm until the hatching is finished. Goslings hatched under hens 
should be examined for head lice, and a little grease—lard or vase- 
line—should be applied with the fingers to their heads and necks. 
‘To keep a record of their age and breeding, the web of the feet of the 
newly hatched goslings should be punched. 

Some breeders who have two or more hatches coming off at the 
same time from both hens and geese give all the goslings to the geese, 
which are the best mothers. Goslings raised under geese need very 
little attention. A few breeders prefer to brood the goslings arti- 
ficially, keeping them from one to three weeks in the house at night 
in a covered basket or box. Goslings brooded by hens or in brooders 
should be confined to yards containing plenty of growing green feed 
and given very close attention for the first few days. In mild 
weather the hens are allowed to brood the goslings for from 7 to 10 
days, after which the goslings are able to take care of themselves. 

As it is very necessary to keep the young goslings dry, they are 
usually kept confined in the mornings until the dew is dried off, 
and they should not be allowed to get into water until they are 
partly feathered. This occurs when they are from 2 to 4 weeks old, 
depending on the weather and their range. Goslings caught and 
apparently drowned in a cold rain may be revived by drying in 
flannel near a fire. Good-sized, growing coops with board floors 
should be provided for the goslings, and they must be protected 
from their enemies. When on range, young goslings need some 
attention, as they may get lost or caught in post holes and odd 
corners. Young goslings should have good grass yards, and the 
coops should be removed frequently to fresh grass. It is better to 
keep the growing goslings separate from the old stock. Shade 
should be provided in hot weather. If very young goslings are 
allowed to run with large animals, they may be injured or killed. 
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CARE OF BREEDING GEESE 


Geese are raised generally where they have a good grass range 
or pasture, and, except during the winter months, usually pick up 
most of their living. The pasture may be supplemented with light 
feeds of home-grown grains or wet mash daily, the necessity and 
quantity of this feed depending on the condition of the pasture. 
During the winter, when pasture is no longer available, they should 
have both grain and roughage, but great care should be taken not 
to overfeed the breeders so that they will become too fat, with the 
consequent result of poor fertility and unsatisfactory hatches. Oats 
make a desirable grain feed for breeding geese, but a limited portion 
of corn, wheat, or barley may be added for variety. The greater part 
of the feed, however, should be made up of roughage, such as vege- 
tables, clover, or alfalfa hay, chopped-corn stover, or silage. Silage 
is a good feed if it does not contain too much corn and is free from 
mold. It is desired to have the geese lay early, so that the first 
goslings will hatch by the time there is green grass for pasture; and 
as the breeding season approaches it is necessary to increase the quan- 
tity of feed slightly and add to it a mash, which is usually given in 
the morning, and may be made of 3 parts bran or shorts, 1 part corn 
meal, and one-fourth part meat scrap; or buttermilk may be used 
in place of meat scrap. This mash should be fed with the vegetables 
or roughage. Grit and oyster shell should be kept before the geese 
when they are laying and may be provided all the time to advantage. 
Drinking water should be available at all times, and it is best sup- 
plied in drinking fountains or vessels so constructed that the stock 
can not get their feet into the water. 


FEEDING THE GOSLINGS | 


Goslings do not need feed until they are from 36 to 48 hours old, 
when they should be fed stale bread soaked in milk or water, scalded 
cracked corn, or a mash made of 4 parts corn meal and 1 part mid- 
dlings. Green grass should make up most of their feed, and only 
a very limited amount of grain should be used. Plenty of fresh clean 
drinking water should be supplied. After two or three weeks, if 
the goslings have plenty of grass, they will usually not need any 
other feed. If extra feed is needed use a mash of 2 parts shorts 
and 1 part of corn meal or ground oats. After they are six weeks 
old, if they still need extra feed change the mash to equal parts 
shorts, corn meal, and ground oats, with 5 per cent meat scrap. 
Where the pasture is good, most goslings are raised from the time 
they are 2 or 3 weeks old to fattening time without any additional 
feed. (Fig. 8.) Whole grains should not be fed until the goslings 
are well feathered. 


PREPARING FOR MARKET 


In a few sections young geese, when fully feathered or when the 
long flight wing feathers reach the tail (fig. 9) are fattened in large 
numbers by buyers who make a specialty of this business. Different 
methods are used successfully in the special fattening of geese on a 
large scale. The owner of a goose-fattening farm in the Middle 
West buys large numbers of geese and fattens them for one month in 
an orchard or cornfield in flocks of 1,000 or more. (Fig. 10.) No 
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shelter is provided other than that of trees or standing cornstalks, 
except in unusually severe weather, when the geese are driven into 
sheds. Corn on the cob and plenty of water are kept before the 
geese all the time, and they eat the leaves off the cornstalks for 


Fig. 8.—Toulouse goslings about 5 weeks old 


roughage. They are then shipped alive in a poultry car to the New 
York market. 

Some farmers fatten their own geese. The geese may be “ pen 
fattened ” in flocks of from 20 to 25 and fed three times daily, one 


Fic. 9.—An example of the very rapid growth of well-fed Toulouse goslings. The two 
on the right and the one in the rear are young geese about 12 weeks old 


feed of a moist but not sloppy mash made of one-third shorts and 
two-thirds corn meal being given and two feeds of corn with some 
oats or barley. The pens should be kept partly darkened, and the 
geese should be disturbed as little as possible. It is important to use 
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plenty of bedding of oat straw, both to keep the pens clean and to 
provide roughage, as the geese ’ will eat a considerable quantity of 
the straw. Some roughage or 7. tables should be provided. An 
increase in weight of ‘from 4 to 6 pounds can be obtained by this 


method of feeding. 
NOODLING GEESE 


Another method which produces a much better fattened goose but 
involves considerably more work is to stuff large geese with noodles 
three or four weeks. From 8 to 10 geese are confined to a pen about 
8 by 12 feet, which is kept heavily bedded with fresh oat straw. 
The feeder sits on a box in one corner of the pen, holds the goose 
between his legs and stuffs it with noodles, usually beginning by 
feeding from 3 to 5 noodles three times daily and gr adually i increas- 


Fic. 10,—Flock of geese being fattened on a goose-fattening farm 


ing to 6 or 7 noodles five times daily at four-hour intervals. The 
noodles are made of scalded corn meal, ground oats, ground barley, 
and ground wheat or wheat flour, about equal parts of each being 
used. Add salt as for bread, thoroughly mix the feed, and put it 
through a sausage stuffer, cutting the product into pieces 214 or 3 
inches long. Boil them from 10 to 15 minutes, or until they float, 
in a wash boiler containing a wire rack which stands 114 inches 
above the bottom of the boiler. Dip the noodles in cold water and 
roll in flour to keep them from sticking together. Pour hot water 
over the noodles just before they are fed to make them slippery and 
keep them warm. The number of noodles fed depends on the size 
and condition of the bird and the judgment of the feeder. The 
noodles are put into the mouth, one at a time, and worked down by 
using the hands on the outside of the neck. At the next feeding 
time, if any feed can be felt in the crop, no noodles are given; other- 
wise the bird will go off its feed. Keep plenty of drinking water 
before the geese. 
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The young ganders and any older ganders or geese to be marketed 
are used for this special fattening. A partition extending halfway 
across the pen is used to keep the geese separate as they are fed. The 
pen is kept dark and the geese are disturbed as little as possible. The 
feeder usually wears gloves to protect his hands from bites, and the 
goose is handled by its neck rather than by its legs and held with the 
back toward the attendant. One man can feed from 50 to 100 geese 
by this method, but it involves a large amount of work and long 
hours, the first feed being given at 5 a. m. and the last at about 11 

.m. A high price must be obtained for geese thus fed to make this 
kind of fattening profitable. Noodling will produce a gain of from 
6to10 pounds. A price of from 7 to 12 cents a pound above that paid 
for geese not specially fattened is often received. 


MARKET DEMANDS AND PRICES 


There is some demand for young geese from June to January, but 
most of them are sold at Thanksgiving and Christmas. Ten-weeks- 
old goslings of the largest breeds of purebred geese weigh as much 
as 10 or 12 pounds when forced for rapid growth and are sometimes 
marketed at that age as green geese. If not killed at that age they 
are not suitable for market until they are more than 4 or 5 months 
old. Large cities containing a considerable foreign population are 
usually the best markets for geese. 

The prices paid, in cents per pound, for live geese are considerably 
lower than the prices paid for live hens during the same periods. 
Green geese sold in summer bring higher prices than mature geese. 
The following average monthly prices, for live geese and live hens, 
were paid by wholesalers in New York City in 1931: 

Month Geese Hens Geese 
EER Sse : 24,2 
22. 4 
23. 4 
24.8 
22,0 | November_...-_.__... 14.9 19. 
21.6 | December 18.8 

The number of geese kept on farms in the United States has 
decreased steadily for the last 20 years, owing largely to the limiting 
of available range and partly to the lower prices which have been 
paid for geese as compared with those paid for fowls and turkeys. 


KILLING AND DRESSING 


Geese are usually killed and picked in the same manner as other 
kinds of poultry, but are much more difficult to pick than hens, or 
chickens. Care should be used in handling the geese at killing time, 
as the flesh bruises very easily, and the bruised spots detract from the 
appearance of the dressed product. The jugular vein in the throat 
ew below the base of the skull is cut through the mouth with a 
ong-bladed knife. As soon as the vein has been cut the goose is 
stunned either by a hard blow on the back of the head or by plunging 
the point of the knife into the brain through the roof of the mouth. 

The wings are picked to the first joint, and the feathers are re- 
moved from the neck halfway to the laud pulling with the feathers 
and not back toward the head. The soft pinfeathers and fine down 
may be partly removed by rubbing the body with moistened hands 
or by shaving the skin. The dry picking of geese is rather difficult, 
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and the most common practice is to scald or steam the feathers be- 
fore picking. This can be done over a wash boiler three-fourths 
full of boiling water, laying the dead goose on a burlap sack stretched 
tightly over the top of the boiler and steaming first the breast, then 
the back, and then each side. The whole process of steaming does 
not take more than two or three minutes, and the goose must be kept 
moving to prevent scalding the flesh. A goose may also be steamed 
by scalding slightly and wrapping the body tightly for five minutes 
or longer in burlap or cloth to allow the steam to work thoroughly 
through the feathers. The goose is steamed until the feathers can 
be pulled out easily, and the head is usually laid under the breast to 
keep the breast from scalding. The bird is then singed over an alco- 
hol flame, the alcohol usually being burned in shallow, tin plates, 
Some markets prefer dry-picked geese, while in other markets no 
difference is made in the price of scalded or dry-picked geese. 

After the geese are picked they are usually washed and put into 
ice or cold water to cool. Dressed geese are shipped packed in well- 
ventilated barrels in cool weather without ice, each goose being 
wrapped in paper with the head left out of the package. “ Noodled” 
geese average about 25 or 26 pounds in weight, and individual 
weights of nearly 40 pounds have been obtained. Many farmers sell 
their geese alive, either to fatteners or for immediate slaughter. 


PLUCKING LIVE GEESE 


The plucking of feathers from live geese has been practiced for 
many centuries. Some breeders of geese in the South and a few in 
the Middle West and the North pluck the feathers from the live geese 
at some time prior to molting. A few pick as often as every six 
weeks during the spring, summer, and early in the fall, while others 
pick only once or twice a year, either in the spring or in both spring 
and fall. This practice of plucking geese, however, is considered by 
many breeders to be cruel and injurious. Feathers are picked only 
when the quills appear dry and do not contain blood. Both young 
and old geese are plucked. About 1 pound of feathers may be 
plucked from a goose during a year. The feathers should never be 
pulled after November 15, or the geese will not be in full feather 
for marketing. Geese should not be picked during the breeding 
season. In plucking, a stocking is usually put over the head of the 
goose and the soft feathers on the breast, back, sides, and abdomen 
are pulled. Five quill feathers are pulled from each wing. Short 
feathers enough to support the wings should always be left. The 
following prices per pound for goose feathers were quoted in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in July, 1931: Pure white 70 cents; average white, 55 
cents; gray 45 cents. These prices are for good dry feathers. The 
feathers should be partly cured before they are shipped, which may 
be done by placing them in loosely woven burlap sacks which are 
hung in the loft of a building where they get good air circulation 
from all sides. Sacks of these feathers should not be laid on the 
floor or packed on top of one another until they are thoroughly dry. 
The demand for goose feathers and the practice of plucking geese 
appear to be decreasing, while more attention is being given to the 
production of young geese for market. 
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EESE CAN BE RAISED successfully and profit- 
ably in all parts of the United States, but are 
most abundant in the Middle Western and North 
Central States. They subsist very largely on grass 
during the growing season and are the closest of 
grazers; therefore they are most economically raised 
where pastures are abundant and where the grass 
remains green and tender during long seasons. 


Geese can be housed very cheaply, as they need 
protection only during cold stormy weather, and in 
the South they are raised successfully without 
shelter. 


Opportunities for raising geese at a profit are best 


in sections where geese are fattened commercially to 
meet the demand for goose flesh in our large eastern 
cities, especially among people of foreign descent. 


Geese for market bring the highest prices during 
the late fall and early winter months, but these 
prices are considerably less than those for other 
kinds of poultry. 
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GOOSE PRODUCTION 
EESE ARE RAISED in all parts of the United States, but 


are most abundant in the Middle Western and North Central 
States. According to 1930 census, which reports the total number 
of geese raised to market age, Illinois, with 408,360, produced the 
greatest number, closely followed by Iowa and Minnesota; Missouri 
and Wisconsin raised about 270,000 each, and Michigan, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, North Dakota, and South Dakota, each produced about 169,000. 
The ascendancy in the number of geese raised on farms has passed 
completely from the South Central to the North Central States since 
1910. 

Geese raised make up only about 0.5 per cent of the total poultry 
raised in the United States, and number only about one-third as many 
as the ducks produced. The 1930 census showed that geese were 
raised on less than one-tenth of the farms in the United States. Geese 
are very hardy, are the closest grazers known, and will get almost 
their entire living from a good pasture, but can be raised profitably 
only where they have good range. 


BREEDS 


All breeds of geese in the United States are descended from the 
wild gray goose and have been domesticated for many centuries. Six 
breeds are recognized as standard in this country, namely, Toulouse, 
Embden, African, Chinese, Canada or wild, and Egyptian. The 
Toulouse, Embden, African, and Chinese are the most popular breeds 
in the United States, the first two being by far the most popular. 
Crosses of the standard varieties especially of the African gander on 
the Toulouse or Embden, are occasionally made, but without any 
apparent gain. This cross is in favor with some of the breeders who 
make a specialty of forced feeding or noodling geese, and also for 
the production of young “ green ” geese for market, but is not recom- 
mended for average conditions. The common goose found on many 
farms contains more or less blood of some of the standard breeds and 
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of the wild goose, and is usually considerably smaller than the stand- 
ard Toulouse or Embden. It may be greatly improved by crossing 
with a purebred gander. In addition to the standard breeds there is 
the so-called mongrel goose, which is a hybrid, generally infertile, 
made by crossing one of these varieties, usually the Toulouse or 
African, with the wild or Canada goose. Geese are kept primarily 
for the production of flesh and feathers, although their eggs are occa- 
sionally used for cooking. Most of the geese kept on general farms 
in this country weigh from 5 to 10 pounds less than the standard 
weights for these breeds. 


! 


TOULOUSE 


The Toulouse goose (fig. 1) derives its name from the city of 
Toulouse, in southern France, in a territory noted for its geese. The 
Toulouse is the largest 
and most popular of 
the standard breeds 
of geese. The stand- 
ard weights, in 
oounds, are as fol- 
lies: Adult gander, 
26; adult goose and 
young gander, 20; 
young goose, 16. 
This breed has a 
broad and deep body 
and isloose-feathered, 
a characteristic which 
gives it a massive ap- 
pearance. The color 
of the plumage is 
dark gray on_ the 
back, gradually shad- 
ing to light gray 
edged with white on 
the breast, and _ to 
white on the abdo- 
men, The eye should 
be dark brown or 
hazel, the bill pale 
orange, and _ the 
shanks and toes a deep reddish orange. The female resembles the 
male but is smaller. The Toulouse is a fair layer, producing from 15 
to 35 eggs a year, is docile, grows rapidly, and makes a good market 
bird. Its dark pinfeathers, however, make it a slightly less attractive 
market goose than the Embden—[also spelled Emden]. The Tou- 
louse as a rule is a nonsitter. Egg production is low in most flocks 
of geese, but can be greatly increased by breeding for eggs. 


lig. 1.—Toulouse goose 


EMBDEN 


The Embden was one of the first breeds of geese imported into 
the United States, where it was known at first as the Bremen, named 
after the city from which it was imported. (Fig. 2.) This breed, 
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however, originated 
in Hanover Germany. 
The present breed 
name, Embden, is 
from the German 
city that made later 
exportations of the 
geese to England. 
The standard w eights, 
in pounds, are as  fol- 
lows: Adult gander, 
20; adult goose and 
young gander, 18; 
young goose, 16. The 
Embden is a_ large 
white goose, slightly 
smaller, more spright- 
ly, and ‘much tighter- 
feathered than the 
Toulouse. It there- 
fore appears more up- 
standing. The plum- 
age is pure white. 
The Embden is a fair 
layer but usually is 
not quite so prolific 
as the Toulouse, al- 
though the egg } yield 
varies greatly among 
individuals in all the 
breeds. The Embden 
is a much better sitter 
than the ‘Toulouse. 
The breed makes a 
very good market 
bird, as it has white 
pinfeathers, is arapid 
grower, and matures 
early. 


AFRICAN 


The African (fig. 3 

is a gray goose witha 
distinct brown shade, 
which originated in 
China, though erro- 
neously reported to 
have come from Af- 
rica. It has a dis- 
tinctive knob or pro- 
tuberance on its head, 
and its carriage is 
more erect and the 
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Fic, 2.—Embden gander 





































Fig, 3.—African gander 
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body more nearly oblong and is higher from the ground than the 
Toulouse. The standard weights for the adult African gander and 
goose are the same as those for the Embden breed, but the weight 
of the young gander is 16 pounds and that of the young goose, 14 
pounds. The head, knob, and bill are black, the eyes are dark brown, 
the plumage ashy brown on the wings and back and light ashy brown 
on the neck, breast, and underside of the body. The African is a 
good layer, about equal in production to the Toulouse, and makes a 
good market goose. The males are especially liked for crossing with 
other varieties in producing fancy market products. It is a rapid 
grower and matures 
early, but is apt to 
be very noisy. 


CHINESE 


The Chinese geese, 
of which there are 
two standard varie- 
ties, the Brown and 
the White (figs. 4 
and 5), originated in 
China. This goose is 
much smaller than 
the other standard 
breeds and more 
swanlike in appear- 
ance. The standard 
weights, in pounds, 
are as follows: Adult 
gander, 12; adult 
goose and young 
gander, 10; young 
goose, 8. The Brown 
goose has a russet- 
brown color which is 
lighter on the under- 
side of the body, a 

Y brown head, a dark- 

Fic. 4.—Brown Chinese gander slate or black knob. 
and a black bill. The White Chinese goose has pure-white plumage 
and an orange-colored bill and knob. Both varieties mature early 
and are better layers than the other breeds, but lay smaller eggs. 
They are rapid growers, but are shy and rather difficult to handle. 
The breed is kept mainly for exhibition. Some goose breeders object 
to them because of their excessive noise. 


CANADA 


The Canada or wild goose (fig. 6), which is the American wild 
goose, is of a different species from the other breeds of geese discussed 
in this bulletin and can be kept in captivity only by close confine- 
ment. They are used to ornament private and public parks and 
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are also in demand 
by hunters to use as 
decoys. Their stand- 
ard weights are the 
same as those of the 
Chinese geese, but 
their conformation 
is entirely different. 
They have long and 
snakelike heads, long 
and slender necks, 
and oblong bodies, 
with horizontal car- 
riage. The wild gan- 
der is frequently used 
to cross with Tou- 
louse, African, and 
Embden geese, there- 
by producing the so- 
called mongrel goose. 
The mongrel goose is 
highly prized as a 
market goose, as it is 
a rapid grower and 
has a fine quality of 
flesh and has much 
the appearance of 
the wild goose. 

In color the body 
of the Canada goose 
should be gray or 
dark gray, the breast 
light gray, and the 
lower part of the 
body white from the 
legs to the tail. The 
bill, eyes, head, neck, 
and tail are black, 
except for a white 
stripe on the side of 
the face. The gan- 
ders do not breed 
until they are 2 years 
old, and the geese 
seldom mate until the 
third season. They 
mate in pairs only 
and seldom change 
mates unless one of 
them dies. They lay 
but few eggs—from 
four to eight in a sea- 
son—which should be 
hatched by the goose. 
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Fic. 5.—White Chinese gander 


Fic, 6,—Canada 





or wild gander 
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The eggs require 30 days to incubate and seldom fail to hatch, and 
there is practically no loss in the young except by accident. This 
breed likes to nest on dry ground near the water, using straw, hay, 
or leaves for nesting material. At nesting time the geese are very 
cross and defend their nests and young against all encroachments, — 


EGYPTIAN 


The Egyptian is a long-legged but small, brightly colored goose 
adapted only for ornamental purposes and rarely kept in this coun- 
try. It resembles the Canada goose in shape, but each class weighs 2 
pounds less than wild geese of the corresponding class. The bill is 
purple or bluish red, and the legs and toes are reddish yellow. The 
color of the plumage of the back and body is gray and black, and the 
lower part of the body pale buff or yellow, penciled with black. The 
breast is chestnut and gray, and the tail is black. The wings are a 
glossy black, and the shoulders white. 


lia. 7.—Flock of Embden geese on pasture 
GOOSE BREEDING 


Practically all the geese in this country are raised in small flocks 
on general farms, and few, if any, farms are devoted entirely to rais- 
ing geese. The fattening of geese, however, is conducted as a special 
business on a large scale in the producing sections, the geese being 
collected from general farms, usually over a large area, and fattened 
for a few weeks before being killed. In other sections, especially in 
Wisconsin, geese are raised rather extensively and fattened on the 
farms. A special trade for Wisconsin specially fattened geese has 
been built up in New York City and other large eastern cities. 

Geese can be raised successfully in small numbers and at a profit 
on farms where there is plenty of grass or pasture land with a 
natural supply of water. (Fig. 7.) Geese, both young and old, are 
very hardy and are rarely affected by any disease or insect pests. 
Grass makes up the bulk of the feed for geese, and it is doubtful 
whether it pays to raise them unless good grass range is available. 
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Geese are the closest grazers known, and both mature geese and 
partially grown goslings will get their entire living from a good pas- 
ture so long as the grass remains green. Moist pasture land makes 
excellent grazing. It is important not to overstock the land, as to do 
so may kill the grass. This condition may be prevented by using two 
or more fields in rotation. A body of water where the geese can swim 
is considered essential during the breeding season and is a good 
feature during the rest of the year. If there is no natural pond, an 
artificial one or tanks may be supplied to advantage. 

The market for geese is not so general as for chickens; this fact 
should be considered in undertaking to raise geese. ‘The demand and 
the price paid for geese are usually best in sections where goose 
fattening is conducted on a large scale, but the price is materially 
lower than those paid for other kinds of poultry. Many geese are 
kept in the South largely for the production of feathers rather than 
for their flesh, but as the use of feathers is not so general as it has 
been that phase of goose raising is less profitable than formerly. 


HOUSES 


Except in winter or during stormy weather, when some protec- 
tion should be provided, mature geese seldom need a house. Pro- 
tection from snow in the winter and provision for shade in the sum- 
mer are necessary. Some kind of shelter, such as a shed open on the 
south side, a poultry house, or a barn, is usually provided by breed- 
ers in the North and is used by some breeders in the South. Coops, 
barrels, or some other dry shelter should be provided for young 
goslings. The goose houses should be kept clean, and plenty of 
clean straw or shavings should be provided for the floor during the 
winter. 

SELECTING AND MATING 

Geese, like other kinds of poultry, should be selected for size, pro- 
lificacy, and vigor. Extremely large size is not desirable in breeding 
stock. The medium-sized birds are the best breeders. They should 
be mated several months prior to the breeding season to obtain the 
best. results; therefore breeding stock should be bought in the fall 
and all changes in matings made then. Goose matings are not 
changed from year to year except when, as sometimes happens, 
the gander fails to mate with certain geese, new matings are neces- 
sary. If the matings are changed, it is usually necessary to keep the 
previously mated geese so far apart that they can not hear each 
other. a 4 

Sex is difficult to distinguish in geese, especially when they are 
young. The gander is usually somewhat larger and coarser than 
the goose and has a shrill, high voice, while the female has a harsh, 
coarse cry. The gander has a longer neck and a larger head. The 
sex may be determined by inspecting the sexual organs or by the 
actions of the geese at mating time. The sphincter muscle which 
closes the anus of the female appears folded if stretched, while a 
light pressure around the vent in the male will make the sexual 
organ protrude. This test is made to advantage only just preceding 
or during the breeding season and on mature geese. In common 
geese the male is lighter colored than the female. 

A gander may be mated with from one to four geese, but pair or 
trio matings usually give the best results. A young gander is usually 
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mated with only one or two geese. The wild gander usually mates 
with only one goose. Geese are easily disturbed and should always 
be managed and handled gently. When mated, geese are allowed to 
run in flocks, but each mating may be kept in a colony by itself 
during the breeding season to keep the ganders from fighting. From 
4 to 25 geese may be kept on an acre of land, and under most con- 
ditions 10 is a fair average. Fences 2 or 3 feet high will keep geese 
confined in good-sized yards. Wherever possible the geese should 
have free range on grass or stubble. Many people in the South keep 
them to kill the weeds in the cotton fields. 

Toulouse and Embden geese breed and produce some stock in their 
second year, but do not mature or give best results before the third 
year. They sometimes lay the first year; but if their eggs are hatched 
the geese should be marketed and not kept for breeding. The first 
eggs laid are often infertile and may be used for cooking. The 
females are usually kept until they are from 8 to 10 years old, or 
as long as they lay well, but ganders are seldom kept after they are 
6 or 7 years old. Wild ganders, however, are kept as long as they 
will breed, and usually do not breed until their third year. Yearling 
ganders of the domestic breeds are often used for breeding, and both 
sexes are usually best for breeding when from 3 to 5 years old. 
Mating at an early age tends to promote early breeding. 


INCUBATION 


Geese are fed a ration to produce eggs during the latter part of 
the winter (about February 1 in the northeastern section of this 
country) or so that the goslings will be hatched by the time there is 
good grass pasture. They are allowed to make nests on the floor of 
the house, or in large boxes or barrels, or shelters scattered on range 
are provided for that purpose. The eggs should be collected daily 
and kept in a cool place where the contents will not evaporate too 
freely ; if kept for some time they may be stored in loose bran. Eggs 
laid by the wild goose are usually left in their nest. The eggs laid 
before the goose becomes broody are usually set under hens, while 
the second laying may be hatched under either hens or the goose. 
If the eggs are not removed from the nest in which the goose is laying 
she will usually stop laying sooner than if they are taken away. The 
desire to sit can usually be broken up by confining her to a slat- 
bottom coop, with water to drink and very little feed, for from two 
to four days. The goose is usually allowed to sit in the same nest in 
which she has laid, as it is very difficult to make her sit in a new 
place. Many breeders prefer to raise all the goslings under hens, as 
geese sometimes become difficult to manage when allowed to hatch 
and rear their young. From 3 to 7 eggs may be set under a common 
hen, and from 10 to 15 under a goose, depending on the size of the 
hen or goose and on the season of the year. Eggs set under a hen 
should be turned by hand the same as in an incubator, as they are 
too large for the hen to turn readily. Hens used for hatching goose 
eggs must be treated with insect powder and have good attention, 
because the period of incubation of goose eggs is much longer than 
that for hens’ eggs. Apply the insect powder to the hens thoroughly 
two or three days before the goslings are due to hatch. Goose eggs 
may be hatched in incubators and the goslings successfully raised in 
brooders, although it is not a common practice. 
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The period of incubation varies from 30 days in the small breeds 
to 34 or 35 days in the large breeds. This period is about 35 days 
for the wild goose. Incubators should be run at a temperature be- 
tween 101.5° and 102.5° F., or about 1° lower than for hens’ eggs, 
with the thermometer just clearing or barely touching the top of 
the eggs. Goose eggs in an incubator should be cooled longer than 
hens’ eggs, beginning about the tenth day. Toward the end of the 
hatch cool the eggs down to a temperature between 80° and 85°. The 
incubator may be operated at the same temperature as for hens’ eggs, 
with a lower total heat obtained by the longer cooling period given 
the goose eggs. Moisture should be added to the eggs after the 
first week if set in incubators; this is usually done by sprinkling the 
eggs with lukewarm water. Soak the eggs from one-half to one 
minute in warm water (100°) every two or three days after the 
fifteenth day and daily during the last week. When goose eggs are 
hatched by natural methods, moisture should be added the same as 
for those in an incubator, unless they are set in a damp place. Goose 
eggs set in incubators or under hens are usually tested about the 
seventh day, and those which are infertile or contain dead germs are 
removed, but eggs under geese are not commonly tested. 

Goslings hatch slowly, especially under hens, but usually should 
be left alone at hatching time unless some hatch much earlier than 
the others, in which case the first arrivals may be removed and kept 
warm until the hatching is finished. Goslings hatched under hens 
should be examined for head lice, and a little grease—lard or vase- 
line—should be applied with the fingers to their heads and necks. 


To keep a record of their age and breeding, the web of the feet of the 
newly hatched goslings should be punched. 

Some breeders who have two or more hatches coming off at the 
same time from both hens and geese give all the goslings to the geese, 
which are the best mothers. Goslings raised under geese need very 
little attention. A few breeders prefer to brood the goslings arti- 
ficially, ae them from one to three weeks in the house at night 


in a covered basket or box. Goslings brooded by hens or in brooders 
should be confined to yards containing plenty of growing green feed 
and given very close attention for the first few days. In mild 
weather the hens are allowed to brood the goslings for from 7 to 10 
days, after which the goslings are able to take care of themselves. 

As it is very necessary to keep the young goslings dry, they are 
usually kept confined in the mornings until the dew is dried off, 
and they should not be allowed to get into water until they are 
partly feathered. This occurs when ny are from 2 to 4 weeks old, 
depending on the weather and their range. Goslings caught and 
apparently drowned in a cold rain may be revived by drying in 
flannel near a fire. Good-sized, growing coops with board floors 
should be provided for the goslings, and they must be protected 
from their enemies. When on range, young goslings need some 
attention, as they may get lost or caught in post holes and odd 
corners. Young goslings should have good grass yards, and the 
coops should be removed frequently to fresh grass. It is better to 
keep the growing goslings separate from the old stock. Shade 
should be provided in hot weather. If very young goslings are 
allowed to run with large animals, they may be injured or killed. 
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CARE OF BREEDING GEESE 


Geese are raised generally where they have a good grass range 
or pasture, and, except during the winter months, usually pick up 
most of their living. The pasture may be supplemented with light 
feeds of home-grown grains or wet mash daily, the necessity and 
quantity of this feed depending on the condition of the pasture, 
During the winter, when pasture is no longer available, they should 
have both grain and roughage, but great care should be taken not 
to overfeed the breeders so that they will become too fat, with the 
consequent result of poor fertility and unsatisfactory hatches. Oats 
make a desirable grain feed for breeding geese, but a limited portion 
of corn, wheat, or barley may be added for variety. The greater part 
of the feed, however, should be made up of roughage, such as vege- 
tables, clover, or alfalfa hay, chopped-corn stover, or silage. Silage 
is a good feed if it does not contain too much corn and is free from 
mold. It is desired to have the geese lay early, so that the first 
goslings will hatch by the time there is green grass for pasture; and 
as the breeding season approaches it is necessary to increase the quan- 
tity of feed slightly and add to it a mash, which is usually given in 
the morning, and may be made of 3 parts bran or shorts, 1 part corn 
meal, and one-fourth part meat scrap; or buttermilk may be used 
in place of meat scrap. This mash should be fed with the vegetables 
or roughage. Grit and oyster shell should be kept before the geese 
when they are laying and may be provided all the time to advantage. 
Drinking water should be available at all times, and it is best sup- 
plied in drinking fountains or vessels so constructed that the stock 
can not get their feet into the water. 


FEEDING THE GOSLINGS 


Goslings do not need feed until they are from 36 to 48 hours old, 
when they should be fed stale bread soaked in milk or water, scalded 
cracked corn, or a mash made of 4 parts corn meal and 1 part mid- 
dlings. Green grass should make up most of their feed, and only 
a very limited amount of grain should be used. Plenty of fresh clean 
drinking water should be supplied. After two or three weeks, if 
the goslings have plenty of grass, they will usually not need any 
other feed. If extra feed is needed use a mash of 2 parts shorts 
and 1 part of corn meal or ground oats. After they are six weeks 
old, if they still need extra feed change the mash to equal parts 
shorts, corn meal, and ground oats, with 5 per cent meat scrap. 
Where the pasture is good, most goslings are raised from the time 
they are 2 or 3 weeks old to fattening time without any additional 
feed. (Fig. 8.) Whole grains should not be fed until the goslings 
are well feathered. 


PREPARING FOR MARKET 


In a few sections young geese, when fully feathered or when the 
long flight wing feathers reach the tail (fig. 9) are fattened in large 
numbers by buyers who make a specialty of this business. Different 
methods are used successfully in the special fattening of geese on a 
large scale. The owner of.a goose-fattening farm in the Middle 
West buys large numbers of geese and fattens them for one month in 
an orchard or cornfield in flocks of 1,000 or more. (Fig. 10.) No 
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shelter is provided other than that of trees or standing cornstalks, 
except in unusually severe weather, when the geese are driven into 
sheds. Corn on the cob and plenty of water are kept before the 
geese all the time, and they eat the leaves off the cornstalks for 


Fic. 8.—Toulouse goslings about 5 weeks old 


roughage. ‘ They are then shipped alive in a poultry car to the New 
York market. 

Some farmers fatten their own geese. The geese may be “ pen 
fattened” in flocks of from 20 to 25 and fed three times daily, one 


Fic. 9.—An example of the very rapid growth of well-fed Toulouse goslings. The two 


on the right and the one in the rear are young geese about 12 weeks old 


feed of a moist but not sloppy mash made of one-third shorts and 
two-thirds corn meal being given and two feeds of corn with some 
oats or barley. The pens should be kept partly darkened, and the 
geese should be disturbed as little as possible. It is important to use 
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plenty of bedding of oat straw, both to keep the pens clean and to 
provide roughage, as the geese will eat a considerable quantity of 
the straw. Some roughage or vegetables should be provided. An 
increase in weight of from 4 to 6 pounds can be obtained by this 


method of feeding. 
NOODLING GEESE 


Another method which produces a much better fattened goose but 
involves considerably more work is to stuff large geese with noodles 
three or four weeks. From 8 to 10 geese are confined to a pen about 
8 by 12 feet, which is kept heavily bedded with fresh oat straw. 
The feeder sits on a box in one corner of the pen, holds the goose 
between his legs and stuffs it with noodles, usually beginning by 
feeding from 3 to 5 noodles three times daily and gradually increas- 


Fic. 10.—Flock of geese being fattened on a goose-fattening farm 


ing to 6 or 7 noodles five times daily at four-hour intervals. The 
noodles are made of scalded corn meal, ground oats, ground barley, 
and ground wheat or wheat flour, about equal parts of each being 
used. Add salt as for bread, thoroughly mix the feed, and put it 
through a sausage stuffer, cutting the product into pieces 214 or 3 
inches long. Boil them from 10 to 15 minutes, or until they float, 
in a wash boiler containing a wire rack which stands 114 inches 
above the bottom of the boiler. Dip the noodles in cold water and 
roll in flour to keep them from sticking together. Pour hot water 
over the noodles just before they are fed to make them slippery and 
keep them warm. The number of noodles fed depends on the size 
and condition of the bird and the judgment of the feeder. The 
noodles are put into the mouth, one at a time, and worked down by 
using the hands on the outside of the neck. At the next feeding 
time, if any feed can be felt in the crop, no noodles are given; other- 
wise the bird will go off its feed. Keep plenty of drinking water 
before the geese, 
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The young ganders and any older ganders or geese to be marketed 
are used for this special fattening. A partition extending halfway 
across the pen is used to keep the geese separate as they are fed. The 

en is kept dark and the geese are disturbed as little as possible. The 
aioe usually wears gloves to protect his hands from bites, and the 
goose is handled by its neck rather than by its legs and held with the 
back toward the attendant. One man can feed from 50 to 100 geese 
by this method, but it involves a large amount of work and long 
hours, the first feed being given at 5 a. m. and the last at about 11 

.m. A high price must be obtained for geese thus fed to make this 
kind of fattening profitable. Noodling will produce a gain of from 
6 to 10 pounds. A price of several cents a pound above that paid 
for geese not specially fattened is often received. 


MARKET DEMANDS AND PRICES 


There is some demand for young geese from June to January, but 
most of them are sold at Thanksgiving and Christmas. Ten-weeks- 
old goslings of the largest breeds of purebred geese weigh as much 
as 10 or 12 pounds when forced for rapid growth and are sometimes 
marketed at that age as green geese. If not killed at that age they 
are not suitable for market until they are more than 4 or 5 months 
old. Large cities containing a considerable foreign population are 
usually the best markets for geese. 

The prices paid, in cents per pound, for live geese are considerably 
lower than the prices paid for live hens. Green geese sold in summer 


bring higher prices than mature geese. The average wholesale 


monthly prices per pound for the 3-year period, 1930-1932, of live 
geese and live hens in New York City were as follows: 


Month Geese Hens Month Geese Hens 
MEY Criss ile ccs 18.3 75 Ef) a rr OS 20. 4 
DNTUA Too oa 15.7 oe ia Ge OS ee 10. 4 20. 3 
NN aa a at as a 13.1 24,2 | Septeniber ._-._..-...... 1375 21.9 
Re ake Ae St eee 4479 a4 0 1 Ottovers..~ 5-3. 18 19.8 
Mewes foo a oe 10.1 ts. C1 PROGR oes sh: 14.5 19. 1 
BNO eis fei too ee es 9.9 20:6), December. 2.20.42. 15. 6 18. 6 


The number of geese kept on farms in the United States has 
decreased steadily for the last 20 years, owing largely to the limiting 
of available range and partly to the lower prices which have been 
paid for geese as compared with those paid for fowls and turkeys. 


KILLING AND DRESSING 


Geese are usually killed and picked in the same manner as other 
kinds of poultry, but are much more difficult to pick than hens, or 
chickens. Care should be used in handling the geese at killing time, 
as the flesh bruises very easily, and the bruised spots detract from the 
appearance of the dressed product. The jugular vein in the throat 
just below the base of the skull is cut through the mouth with a 
ong-bladed knife. As soon as the vein has been cut the goose is 
stunned either by a hard blow on the back of the head or by plunging 
the point of the knife into the brain through the roof of the mouth. 

The wings are picked to the first joint, and the feathers are re- 
moved from the neck halfway to the head, pulling with the feathers 
and not back toward the head. The soft pinfeathers and fine down 
- be partly removed by rubbing the body with moistened hands 
or by shaving the skin, The dry picking of geese is rather difficult, 
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and the most common practice is to scald or steam the feathers be- 
fore picking. This can be done over a wash boiler three-fourths 
full of boiling water, laying the dead goose on a burlap sack stretched 
tightly over the top of the boiler and steaming first the breast, then 
the back, and then each side. The whole process of steaming does 
not take more than two or three minutes, and the goose must be kept 
moving to prevent scalding the flesh. A goose may also be steamed 
by scalding slightly and wrapping the body tightly for five minutes 
or longer in burlap or cloth to allow the steam to work thoroughly 
through the feathers. The goose is steamed until the feathers can 
be pulled out easily, and the head is usually laid under the breast to 
keep the breast from scalding. The bird is then singed over an alco- 
hol flame, the alcohol usually being burned in shallow, tin plates, 
Some markets prefer dry-picked geese, while in other markets no 
difference is made in the price of scalded or dry-picked geese. 

After the geese are picked they are usually washed and put into 
ice or cold water to cool. Dressed geese are shipped packed in well- 
ventilated barrels in cool weather without ice, each goose being 
wrapped in paper with the head left out of the package. “ Noodled” 
geese average about 25 or 26 pounds in weight, and individual 
weights of nearly 40 pounds have been obtained. Many farmers sell 
their geese alive, either to fatteners or for immediate slaughter. 


PLUCKING LIVE GEESE 


The plucking of feathers from live geese has been practiced for 
many centuries. Some breeders of geese in the South and a few in 
the Middle West and the North pluck the feathers from the live geese 
at some time prior to molting. A few pick as often as every six 
weeks during the spring, summer, and early in the fall, while others 
pick only once or twice a year, either in the spring or in both spring 
and fall. This practice of plucking geese, however, is considered by 
many breeders to be cruel and injurious. Feathers are picked only 
when the quills appear dry and do not contain blood. Both young 
and old geese are plucked. About 1 pound of feathers may be 
plucked from a goose during a year. The feathers should never be 
pulled after November 15, or the geese will not be in full feather 
for marketing. Geese should not be picked during the breeding 
season. In plucking, a stocking is usually put over the head of the 
goose and the soft fe sathers on the breast, back, sides, and abdomen 
are pulled. Five quill feathers are pulled from each wing. Short 
feathers enough to support the wings should always be left. The 
January average price per pound for the 3-year period, 1931-19383, of 
goose feathers on the Chicago market was as follows: Average white, 
55 cents; mixed gray, 40 cents. These prices are for good dry 
feathers. The feathers should be partly cured before they are 
shipped, which may be done by placing them in loosely woven burlap 
sacks which are hung in the loft of a building where they get good 
air circulation from all sides. Sacks of these feathers should not be 
laid on the floor or packed on top of one another until they are 
thoroughly dry. The demand for goose feathers and the practice of 
plucking geese appear to be decreasing, while more attention is being 
given to the production of young geese for market. 
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EESE CAN BE RAISED successfully and profit- 

ably in all parts of the United States, but are 
most abundant in the Middle Western and North 
Central States. They subsist very largely on grass 
during the growing season and are the closest of 
grazers; therefore they are most economically raised 
where pastures are abundant and where the grass 
remains green and tender during long seasons. 


Geese can be housed very cheaply, as they need 
protection only during cold stormy weather, and in 
the South they are raised successfully without 
shelter. 


Opportunities for raising geese at a profit are best 


in sections where geese are fattened commercially to 
meet the demand for goose flesh in our large eastern 
cities, especially among people of foreign descent. 


Geese for market bring the highest prices during 
the late fall and early winter months, but these 
prices are considerably less than those for other 
kinds of poultry. 
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GOOSE PRODUCTION 


EESE ARE RAISED in all parts of the United States, but 
Le are most abundant in the West North Central and East North 
Central States. According to the 1940 census, which reports the total 
number of geese raised to market age, Iowa, with 140,000 produced 
the greatest “number ; Minnesota, about, 136,000; Illinois, 97,000; Wis- 
consin, 92,000; Missouri, 79,000; South Dakota, 76,000 ; Nebraska, 

59,000 ; Michigan and Ohio each, about 45,000; Kansas and North 
Dakota each, ‘about 39,000. The ascendancy ji in the number of geese 

raised on farms has passed from the South Central to the North ‘Cen- 
tral States since 1910. 

Geese raised make up less than 0.2 per cent of all the poultry in the 
United States, and number about one-tenth as many as the ducks pro- 
duced. The 1940 census showed that geese were raised on about 2 
per cent of the farms in the United States. Geese are very hardy, 
are the closest grazers known, and will get almost their entire living 
from a good pasture, but can be raised profitably only where they have 
good range. 

BREEDS 


All breeds of geese in the United States are descended from the 
wild gray goose and have been domesticated for many centuries. Six 
breeds are ‘recognized as standard in this country, namely, Toulouse, 

Embden, African, Chinese, Canada or wild, and Egyptian. The 
T oulouse, Embden, African, and Chinese are the most popular breeds 
in the United States, the first two being by far the most popular. 
Crosses of the standard varieties especially of the African gander on 
the Toulouse or Embden, are occasionally made, but without any 
apparent gain. This cross is in favor with some of the breeders who 
make a specialty of forced feeding or noodling geese, and also for 
the production of young “ green ” geese for market, but is not recom- 
mended for average conditions. The common goose found on many 
farms contains more or less blood of some of the standard breeds and 
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of the wild goose, and is usually considerably smaller than the stand- 
ard Toulouse or Embden. It may be greatly improved by crossing 
with a purebred gander. In addition to the standard breeds there is 
the so-called mongrel goose, which is a hybrid, generally infertile, 
made by crossing one of these varieties, usually the Toulouse or 
African, with the wild or Canada goose. Geese are kept primarily 
for the production of flesh and feathers, although their eggs are occa- 
sionally used for cooking. Most of the geese kept on general farms 
in this country weigh from 5 to 10 pounds less than the standard 
weights for these breeds, 


TOULOUSE 


The Toulouse goose (fig. 1) derives its name from the city of 

Toulouse, in southern France, in a territory noted for its geese. The 

Toulouse is thelargest 

and most popular of 

the standard breeds 

of geese. The stand- 

ard weights, in 

pounds, are as fol- 

lows: Adult gander, 

26; adult goose and 

young gander, 20; 

young goose, 16. 

This breed has a 

broad and deep body 

and isloose-feathered, 

a characteristic which 

gives it a massive ap- 

pearance. The color 

of the plumage is 

dark gray on _ the 

back, gradually shad- 

ing to light gray 

edged with white on 

the breast, and _ to 

white on the abdo- 

men. The eye should 

' — be dark brown or 

Fig. 1.—Toulouse goose hazel, the bill pale 

orange, and _ the 

shanks and toes a deep reddish orange. The female resembles the 

male but is smaller. The Toulouse is a fair layer, producing from 15 

to 35 eggs a year, is docile, grows rapidly, and makes a good market 

bird. Its dark pinfeathers, however, make it a slightly less attractive 

market goose than the Embden—[also spelled Emden]. The Tou- 

louse as a rule is a nonsitter. Egg production is low in most flocks 
of geese, but can be greatly increased by breeding for eggs. 


EMBDEN 


The Embden was one of the first breeds of geese imported into 
the United States, where it was known at first as the Bremen, named 
after the city from which it was imported. (Fig. 2.) This breed, 
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however, originated 
in Hanover Germany. 
The present breed 
name, Embden, is 
from the German 
city that made later 
exportations of the 
geese to England. 
The standard weights, 
in pounds, are as fol- 
lows: Adult gander, 
20; adult goose and 
young gander, 18; 
young goose, 16. The 
Embden is a large 
white goose, slightly 
smaller, more spright- 
ly, and much tighter- 
feathered than the 
Toulouse. It there- 
fore appears more up- 
standing. The plum- 
age is pure white. 
The Embden is a fair 
layer but usually is 
not quite so prolific 
as the Toulouse, al- 
though the egg yield 
varies greatly among 
individuals in all the 
breeds. The Embden 
is a much better sitter 
than the Toulouse. 
The breed makes a 
very good market 
bird, as it has white 
pinfeathers, is a rapid 
grower, and matures 


early. 


AFRICAN 


The African (fig. 3) 
is a gray goose witha 
distinct brown shade, 
which originated in 
China, though erro- 
neously reported to 
have come from Af- 
rica. It has a dis- 
tinctive knob or pro- 
tuberance on its head, 
and its carriage is 
more erect and the 
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Fic. 2.—Embden gander 
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Fic. 3.—African gander 
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body more nearly oblong and is higher from the ground than the 
Toulouse. The standard weights for the adult African gander and 
goose are the same as those for the Embden breed, but the weight 
of the young gander is 16 pounds and that of the young goose, 14 
pounds. The head, knob, and bill are black, the eyes are dark brown, 
the plumage ashy brown on the wings and back and light ashy brown 
on the neck, breast, and underside “of the body. The African is a 
good layer, about equal in production to the Toulouse, and makes a 
good market goose. The males are especially liked for crossing with 
other varieties in producing fancy market products. It is a rapid 
grower and matures 
“arly, but is apt to 
be very noisy. 


CHINESE 


The Chinese geese, 
of which there are 
two standard varie- 
ties, the Brown and 
the White (figs. 4 
and 5), originated in 
China. This goose is 
much smaller than 
the other standard 
breeds and more 
swanlike in appear- 
ance. The standard 
weights, in pounds, 
are as follows: Adult 
gander, 12; adult 
goose and young 
gander, 10; young 
goose, 8. The Brown 
goose has a_ russet- 
brown color which is 
lighter on the under- 
side of the body, a 

brown head, a dark- 

Fic. 4.—Brown Chinese gander slate or black knob. 

and a black bill. The White Chinese goose has pure-white plumage 

and an orange-colored bill and knob. Both varieties mature early 

and are better layers than the other breeds, but lay smaller eggs. 

They are rapid growers, but are shy and rather difficult to handle. 

The breed is kept mainly for exhibition. Some goose breeders object 
to them because of their excessive noise. 


CANADA 


The Canada or wild goose (fig. 6), which is the American wild 
goose, is of a different species from the other breeds of geese discussed 
in this bulletin and can be kept in captivity only by “close confine- 
ment. They are used to ornament private and public parks and 
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are also in demand 
by hunters to use as 
decoys. Their stand- 
ard weights are the 
same as those of the 
Chinese geese, but 
their conformation 
is entirely different. 
They have long and 
snakelike heads, long 
and slender necks, 
and oblong bodies, 
with horizontal car- 
riage. The wild gan- 
der is frequently used 
to cross with Tou- 
louse, African, and 
Embden geese, there- 
by producing the so- 
called mongrel goose. 
The mongrel goose is 
highly prized as a 
market goose, as it is 
a rapid grower and 
has a fine quality of 
flesh and has much 
the appearance of 
the wild goose. 
In.color the body 
of the Canada goose 
should be gray or 
dark gray, the breast 
light gray, and the 
lower part of the 
body white from the 
legs to the tail. The 
bill, eves, head, neck, 
and tail are black, 
except for a white 
stripe on the side of 
the face. The gan- 
ders do not breed 
until they are 2 years 
old, and the geese 
seldom mate until the 
third season. They 
mate in pairs only 
and seldom change 
mates unless one of 
them dies, They lay 
but few eggs—from 
four to eight in a sea- 
son—which should be 
hatched by the goose. 
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Fic. 


5.—White Chinese gander 


Fic. 6,—Canada or wild gander 
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The eggs require 30 days to incubate and seldom fail to hatch, and 
there is practically no loss in the young except by accident. This 
breed likes to nest on dry ground near the water, using straw, hay, 
or leaves for nesting material, At nesting time the geese are very 
cross and defend their nests and young against all encroachments. 


EGYPTIAN 


The Egyptian is a long-legged but small, brightly colored goose 
adapted only for ornamental purposes and rarely kept in this coun- 
try. It resembles the Canada goose in shape, but each class weighs 2 
pounds less than wild geese of the corresponding class. The bill is 
purple or bluish red, and the legs and toes are reddish yellow. The 
color of the plumage of the back and body is gray and black, and the 
lower part of the body pale buff or yellow, penciled with black. The 
breast is chestnut and gray, and the tail is black. The wings are a 
glossy black, and the shoulders white. 


Fic. 7.—Flock of Embden geese on pasture 
GOOSE BREEDING 


Practically all the geese in this country are raised in small flocks 
on general farms, and few, if any, farms are devoted entirely to rais- 
ing geese. The fattening of geese, however, is conducted as a special 
business on a large scale in the producing sections, the geese being 
collected from general farms, usually over a large area, and fattened 
for a few weeks before being killed. In other sections, especially in 
Wisconsin, geese are raised rather extensively and fattened on the 
farms. A special trade for Wisconsin specially fattened geese has 
been built up in New York City and other large eastern cities. 

Geese can be raised successfully in small numbers and at a profit 
on farms where there is plenty of grass or pasture land with a 
natural supply of water. (Fig. 7.) Geese, both young and old, are 
very hardy and are rarely affected by any disease or insect pests. 
Grass makes up the bulk of the feed for geese, and it is doubtful 
whether it pays to raise them unless good grass range is available. 
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Geese are the closest grazers known, and both mature geese and 
partially grown goslings will get their entire living from a good pas- 
ture so long as the grass remains green. Moist pasture land makes 
excellent grazing. It is important not to overstock the land, as to do 
so may kill the grass. This condition may be prevented by using two 
or more fields in rotation. A body of water where the geese can swim 
is considered essential during the breeding season and is a good 
feature during the rest of the year. If there is no natural pond, an 
artificial one or tanks may be supplied to advantage. 

The market for geese is not so general as for chickens; this fact 
should be considered in undertaking to raise geese. The demand and 
the price paid for geese are usually best in sections where goose 
fattening is conducted on a large scale, but the price is materially 
lower than those paid for other kinds of poultry. Many geese are 
kept in the South largely for the production of feathers rather than 
for their flesh, but as the use of feathers is not so general as it has 
been that phase of goose raising is less profitable than formerly. 

HOUSES 


Except in winter or during stormy weather, when some protec- 
tion should be provided, mature geese seldom need a house. Pro- 
tection from snow in the winter and provision for shade in the sum- 
mer are necessary. Some kind of shelter, such as a shed open on the 
south side, a poultry house, or a barn, is usually provided by breed- 
ers in the North and is used by some breeders in the South. Coops, 
barrels, or some other dry shelter should be provided for young 
goslings. The goose houses should be kept clean, and plenty of 
clean straw or shavings should be provided for the floor during the 
winter, 

SELECTING AND MATING 

Geese, like other kinds of poultry, should be selected for size, pro- 
lificacy, and vigor. Extremely large size is not desirable in breeding 
stock, The medium-sized birds are the best breeders. They should 
be mated several months prior to the breeding season to obtain the 
best results; therefore breeding stock should be bought in the fall 
and all changes in matings made then. Goose matings are not 
changed from year to year except when, as sometimes happens, 
the gander fails to mate with certain geese, new matings are neces- 
sary. If the matings are changed, it is usually necessary to keep the 
previously mated geese so far apart that they can not hear each 
other. 

Sex is difficult to distinguish in geese, especially when they are 
young. The gander is usually somewhat larger and coarser than 
the goose and has a shrill, high voice, while the female has a harsh, 
coarse cry. The gander has a longer neck and a larger head. The 
sex may be determined by inspecting the sexual organs or by the 
actions of the geese at mating time. The sphincter muscle which 
closes the anus of the female appears folded if stretched, while a 
light pressure around the vent in the male will make the sexual 
organ protrude. This test is made to advantage only just preceding 
or during the breeding season and on mature geese. In common 
geese the male is lighter colored than the female. 

A gander may be mated with from one to four geese, but pair or 
trio matings usually give the best results. A young gander is usually 
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mated with only one or two geese. The wild gander usually mates 
with only one goose. Geese are easily disturbed and should always 
be managed and handled gently. When mated, geese are allowed to 
run in flocks, but each mating may be kept in a colony by itself 
during the breeding season to keep the ganders from fighting. From 
4 to 25 geese may be kept on an acre of land, and under most con- 
ditions 10 is a fair average. Fences 2 or 3 feet high will keep geese 
confined in good-sized yards. Wherever possible the geese should 
have free range on grass or stubble. Many people in the South keep 
them to kill the weeds in the cotton fields, 

Toulouse and Embden geese breed and produce some stock in their 
second year, but do not mature or give best results before the third 
year. They sometimes lay the first year; but if their eggs are hatched 
the geese should be marketed and not kept for breeding. The first 
eggs laid are often infertile and may be used for cooking. The 
females are usually kept until they are from 8 to 10 years old, or 
as long as they lay well, but ganders are seldom kept after they are 
6 or 7 years old. Wild ganders, however, are kept as long as they 
will breed, and usually do not breed until their third year. Yearling 
ganders of the domestic breeds are often used for breeding, and both 
sexes are usually best for breeding when from 3 to 5 years old. 
Mating at an early age tends to promote early breeding. 


INCUBATION 


Geese are fed a ration to produce eggs during the latter part of 
the winter (about February 1 in the northeastern section of this 
country) or so that the goslings will be hatched by the time there is 
good grass pasture. They are allowed to make nests on the floor of 
the house, or in large boxes or barrels, or shelters scattered on range 
are provided for that purpose. The eggs should be collected daily 
and kept in a cool place where the contents will not evaporate too 
freely ; if kept for some time they may be stored in loose bran. Eggs 
laid by the wild goose are usually left in their nest. The eggs laid 
before the goose becomes broody are usually set under hens, while 
the second laying may be hatched under either hens or the goose. 
If the eggs are not removed from the nest in which the goose is laying 
she will usually stop laying sooner than if they are taken away. The 
desire to sit can usually be broken up by confining her to a slat- 
bottom coop, with water to drink and very little feed, for from two 
to four days. The goose is usually allowed to sit in the same nest in 
which she has laid, as it is very difficult to make her sit in a new 
place. Many breeders prefer to raise all the goslings under hens, as 
geese sometimes become difficult to manage when allowed to hatch 
and rear their young. From 3 to 7 eggs may be set under a common 
hen, and from 10 to 15 under a goose, depending on the size of the 
hen or goose and on the season of the year. Eggs set under a hen 
should be turned by hand the same as in an incubator, as they are 
too large for the hen to turn readily. Hens used for hatching goose 
eggs must be treated with insect powder and have good attention, 
because the period of incubation of goose eggs is much longer than 
that for hens’ eggs. Apply the insect powder to the hens thoroughly 
two or three days before the goslings are due to hatch. Goose eggs 
may be hatched in incubators and the goslings successfully raised in 
brooders, although it is not a common practice. 
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The period of incubation varies from 30 days in the small breeds 
to 84 or 35 days in the large breeds. This period is about 35 days 
for the wild goose. Incubators should be run at a temperature be- 
tween 101.5° and 102.5° F., or about 1° lower than for hens’ eggs, 
with the thermometer just clearing or barely touching the top of 
the eggs. Goose eggs in an incubator should be cooled longer than 
hens’ eggs, beginning about the tenth day. Toward the end of the 
hatch cool the eggs down to a temperature between 80° and 85°. The 
incubator may be operated at the same temperature as for hens’ eggs, 
with a lower total heat obtained by the longer cooling period given 
the goose eggs. Moisture should be added to the eggs after the 
first week if set in incubators; this is usually done by sprinkling the 
eggs with lukewarm water. Soak the eggs from one-half to one 
minute in warm water (100°) every two or three days after the 
fifteenth day and daily during the last week. When goose eggs are 
hatched by natural methods, moisture should be added the same as 
for those in an incubator, unless they are set in a damp place. Goose 
eggs set in incubators or under hens are usually tested about the 
seventh day, and those which are infertile or contain dead germs are 
removed, but eggs under geese are not commonly tested. 

Goslings hatch slowly, especially under hens, but usually should 
be left alone at hatching time unless some hatch much earlier than 
the others, in which case the first arrivals may be removed and kept 
warm until the hatching is finished. Goslings hatched under hens 
should be examined for head lice, and a little grease—lard or vase- 
line—should be applied with the fingers to their heads and necks. 
‘To keep a record of their age and breeding, the web of the feet of the 
newly hatched goslings should be punched. 

Some breeders who have two or more hatches coming off at the 
same time from both hens and geese give all the goslings to the geese, 
which are the best mothers. Goslings raised under geese need very 
little attention. A few breeders prefer to brood the goslings arti- 
ficially, keeping them from one to three weeks in the house at night 
in a covered basket or box. Goslings brooded by hens or in brooders 
should be confined to yards containing plenty of growing green feed 
and given very close attention for the first few days. In mild 
weather the hens are allowed to brood the goslings for from 7 to 10 
days, after which the goslings are able to take care of themselves. 

As it is very necessary to keep the young goslings dry, they are 
usually kept confined in the mornings until the dew is dried off, 
and they should not be allowed to get into water until they are 
partly feathered. This occurs when they are from 2 to 4 weeks old, 
depending on the weather and their range. Goslings caught and 
apparently drowned in a cold rain may be revived by drying in 
flannel near a fire. Good-sized, growing coops with board floors 
should be provided for the goslings, and they must be protected 
from their enemies. When on range, young goslings need some 
attention, as they may get lost or caught in post holes and odd 
corners. Young goslings should have good grass yards, and the 
coops should be removed frequently to fresh grass. It is better to 
keep the growing goslings separate from the old stock. Shade 
should be provided in hot weather. If very young goslings are 
allowed to run with large animals, they may be injured or killed. 
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CARE OF BREEDING GEESE 


Geese are raised generally where they have a good grass range 
or pasture, and, except during the winter months, usually pick up 
most of their living. The pasture may be supplemented with light 
feeds of home-grown grains or wet mash daily, the necessity and 
quantity of this feed depending on the condition of the pasture, 
During the winter, when pasture is no longer available, they should 
have both grain and roughage, but great care should be taken not 
to overfeed the breeders so that they will become too fat, with the 
consequent result of poor fertility and unsatisfactory hatches. Oats 
make a desirable grain feed for breeding geese, but a limited portion 
of corn, wheat, or barley may be added for variety. The greater part 
of the feed, however, should be made up of roughage, such as vege- 
tables, clover, or alfalfa hay, chopped-corn stover, or silage. Silage 
is a good feed if it does not contain too much corn and is free from 
mold. It is desired to have the geese lay early, so that the first 
goslings will hatch by the time there is green grass for pasture; and 
as the breeding season approaches it is necessary to increase the quan- 
tity of feed slightly and add to it a mash, which is usually given in 
the morning, and may be made of 3 parts bran or shorts, 1 part corn 
meal, and one-fourth part meat scrap; or buttermilk may be used 
in place of meat scrap. This mash should be fed with the vegetables 
or roughage. Grit and oyster shell should be kept before the geese 
when they are laying and may be provided all the time to advantage. 
Drinking water should be available at all times, and it is best sup- 
plied in drinking fountains or vessels so constructed that the stock 
can not get their feet into the water. 


FEEDING THE GOSLINGS 


Goslings do not need feed until they are from 36 to 48 hours old, 
when they should be fed stale bread soaked in milk or water, scalded 
cracked corn, or a mash made of 4 parts corn meal and 1 part mid- 
dlings. Green grass should make up most of their feed, and only 
a very limited amount of grain should be used. Plenty of fresh clean 
drinking water should be supplied. After two or three weeks, if 
the goslings have plenty of grass, they will usually not need any 
other feed. If extra feed is needed use a mash of 2 parts shorts 
and 1 part of corn meal or ground oats. After they are six weeks 
old, if they still need extra feed change the mash to equal parts 
shorts, corn meal, and ground oats, with 5 per cent meat scrap. 
Where the pasture is good, most goslings are raised from the time 
they are 2 or 3 weeks old to fattening time without any additional 
feed. (Fig. 8.) Whole grains should not be fed until the goslings 
are well feathered. 

PREPARING FOR MARKET 


In a few sections young geese, when fully feathered or when the 
long flight wing feathers reach the tail (fig. 9) are fattened in large 
numbers by buyers who make a specialty of this business. Different 
methods are used successfully in the special fattening of geese on a 
large scale. The owner of a goose-fattening farm in the Middle 
West buys large numbers of geese and fattens them for one month in 
an orchard or cornfield in flocks of 1,000 or more. (Fig. 10.) No 
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shelter is provided other than that of trees or standing cornstalks, 
except in unusually severe weather, when the geese are driven into 
sheds. Corn on the cob and plenty of water are kept before the 
geese all the time, and they eat the leaves off the cornstalks for 


Fic. 8.—Toulouse goslings about 5 weeks old 


roughage. They are then shipped alive in a poultry car to the New 
York market. 

Some farmers fatten their own geese. The geese may be “pen 
fattened ” in flocks of from 20 to 25 and fed three times daily, one 


oc 


Fic. 9.—An example of the very rapid growth of well-fed Toulouse goslings. The two 
on the right and the one in the rear are young geese about 12 weeks old 


feed of a moist but not sloppy mash made of one-third shorts and 
two-thirds corn meal being given and two feeds of corn with some 
oats or barley. The pens should be kept partly darkened, and the 
geese should be disturbed as little as possible. It is important to use 
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plenty of bedding of oat straw, both to keep the pens clean and to 
provide roughage, as the geese will eat a considerable quantity of 
the straw. Some roughage or vegetables should be provided. An 
increase in weight of from 4 to 6 pounds can be obtained by this 


method of feeding. 
NOODLING GEESE 


Another method which produces a much better fattened goose but 
involves considerably more work is to stuff large geese with noodles 
three or four weeks. From 8 to 10 geese are confined to a pen about 
8 by 12 feet, which is kept heavily bedded with fresh oat straw. 
The feeder sits on a box in one corner of the pen, holds the goose 
between his legs and stuffs it with noodles, usually beginning by 
feeding from 3 to 5 noodles three times daily and gradually increas- 


Fic. 10.—Flock of geese being fattened on a goose-fattening farm 


ing to 6 or 7 noodles five times daily at four-hour intervals. The 
noodles are made of scalded corn meal, ground oats, ground barley, 
and ground wheat or wheat flour, about equal parts of each being 
used. Add salt as for bread, thoroughly mix the feed, and put it 
through a sausage stuffer, cutting the product into pieces 214 or 3 
inches long. Boil them from 10 to 15 minutes, or until they float, 
in a wash boiler containing a wire rack which stands 114 inches 
above the bottom of the boiler. Dip the noodles in cold water and 
roll in flour to keep them from sticking together. Pour hot water 
over the noodles just before they are fed to make them slippery and 
keep them warm. The number of noodles fed depends on the size 
and condition of the bird and the judgment of the feeder. The 
noodles are put into the mouth, one at a time, and worked down by 
using the hands on the outside of the neck. At the next feeding 
time, if any feed can be felt in the crop, no noodles are given; other- 
wise the bird will go off its feed. Keep plenty of drinking water 
before the geese. 
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The young ganders and any older ganders or geese to be marketed 
are used for this special fattening. A partition extending halfway 
across the pen is used to keep the geese separate as they are fed. The 
pen is kept dark and the geese are disturbed as little as possible. The 
feeder usually wears gloves to protect his hands from bites, and the 
goose is handled by its neck rather than by its legs and held with the 
back toward the attendant. One man can feed from 50 to 100 geese 
by this method, but it involves a large amount of work and long 
hours, the first feed being given at 5 a. m. and the last at about 11 
p.m. A high price must be obtained for geese thus fed to make this 
kind of fattening profitable. Noodling will produce a gain of from 
6 to 10 pounds. A price of several cents a pound above that paid 
for geese not specially fattened is often received. 


MARKET DEMANDS AND PRICES 


There is some demand for young geese from June to January, but 
most of them are sold at Thanksgiving and Christmas. Ten-weeks- 
old goslings of the largest breeds of purebred geese weigh as much 
as 10 or 12 pounds when forced for rapid growth and are sometimes 
marketed at that age as green geese. If not killed at that age they 
are not suitable for market until they are more than 4 or 5 months 
old. Large cities containing a considerable foreign population are 
usually the best markets for geese. 

The prices paid, in cents per pound, for live geese are considerably 
lower than the prices paid for live hens. Green geese sold in summer 
bring higher prices than mature geese. The average wholesale 


monthly prices per pound for the 3-year period, 1939-1941, of live 

geese and live hens in Chicago were as follows: 

Month : Hens ; Month Geese Hens 
5 17. 0 ] y 16. : 


January_— 
February-__- 
March-__- 


vo 
0 1h 
0 18. 0 | September_____-___ : ; Lf. 
5 18. 0 | October ; 15.5 
ro 17.5 | November 3. e 14. 
5 16. 0 | December : 15.5 


4 Aviouet 2... z 16.5 


The number of geese kept on farms in the United States has 
decreased steadily for the last 30 years, owing partly to the limiting 
of available range and partly to the lower prices which have been 
paid for geese as compared with those paid for fowls and turkeys. 


KILLING AND DRESSING 


Geese are usually killed and picked in the same manner as other 
kinds of poultry, but are much more difficult to pick than hens, or 
chickens. Care should be used in handling the geese at killing time, 
as the fiesh bruises very easily, and the bruised spots detract from the 
appearance of the dressed product. The jugular vein in the throat 
= below the base of the skull is cut through the mouth with a 
ong-bladed knife. As soon as the vein has been cut the goose is 
stunned either by a hard blow on the back of the head or by plunging 
the point of the knife into the brain through the roof of the mouth. 

The wings are picked to the first joint, and the feathers are re- 
moved from the neck halfway to the head, pulling with the feathers 
and not back toward the head. The soft pinfeathers and fine down 
may be partly removed by rubbing the body with moistened hands 
or by shaving the skin. The dry picking of geese is rather difficult, 
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and the most common practice is to scald or steam the feathers be.’ 
fore picking. This can be done over a wash boiler three-fourths 
full of boiling water, laying the dead goose on a burlap sack stretched 
tightly over the top of the boiler and steaming first the breast, then 
the back, and then each side. The whole process of steaming doeg 
not take more than two or three minutes, and the goose must be kept 
moving to prevent scalding the flesh. A goose may also be steamed 
by scalding slightly and wrapping the body tightly for five minutes 
or longer in burlap or cloth to allow the steam to work thoroughly) 
through the feathers. The goose is steamed until the feathers can 
be pulled out easily, and the head is usually laid under the breast to} 
keep the breast from scalding. The bird is then singed over an alco-} 
hol flame, the alcohol usually being burned in shallow, tin plates, 
Some markets prefer dry-picked geese, while in other markets no] 
difference is made in the price of scalded or dry-picked geese. 
After the geese are picked they are usually washed and put into7 
ice or cold water to cool. Dressed geese are shipped packed in well. ] 
ventilated barrels in cool weather without ice, each goose being 
wrapped in paper with the head left out of the package. “ Noodled” | 
geese average about 25 or 26 pounds in weight, and individual” 
weights of nearly 40 pounds have been obtained. Many farmers sell” 
their geese alive, either to fatteners or for immediate slaughter. 


PLUCKING LIVE GEESE 


The plucking of feathers from live geese has been practiced for 
many centuries. Some breeders of geese in the South and a few in™ 
the Middle West and the North pluck the feathers from the live geese 
at some time prior to molting. A few pick as often as every six | 
weeks during the spring, summer, and early in the fall, while others 7 
pick only once or twice a year, either in the spring or in both spring — 
and fall. This practice of plucking geese, however, is considered by — 
many breeders to be cruel and injurious. Feathers are picked only 
when the quills appear dry and do not contain blood. Both young > 
and old geese are plucked. About 1 pound of feathers may be = 
plucked from a goose during a year. The feathers should never be” 
pulled after November 15, or the geese will not be in full feather ” 
for marketing. Geese should not be picked during the breeding 7 
season. In pluckin , a stocking is usually put over the head of the 
goose and the soft feathers on the breast, back, sides, and abdomen} 
are pulled. Five quill feathers are pulled from each wing. Short 9 
feathers enough to support the wings should always be left. During 4 
a war prices of goose feathers are much higher than in normal times, 4 
as we usually import large quantities. White feathers bring higher 7 
prices than gray or mixed colored feathers. The feathers should be § 
partly cured before they are shipped, which may be done by placing 4} 
them in loosely woven burlap sacks which are hung in the loft of a4 
building where they get good air circulation from all sides. Sacks J 
of these feathers should not be laid on the floor or packed on top of § 
one another until they are thoroughly dry. The practice of plucking 7 
geese appears to be decreasing, while more attention is being given 9 


to the production of young geese for market. 
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